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The Fourth American Photographic Salon 
Foreign Section 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


MONG the foreign countries represented at the Fourth American Salon, 
England again shows up the strongest, numerically as well as pictorially. 

If the number of prints accepted by the final jury represents the cream 

of what was originally submitted, it follows that only a few English 
pictorialists of rank participated in this year’s Salon. If one would search for a 
reason, there is one at hand. The photographic sensation of the past year, the 
all-absorbing topic, was the Autochrome plate. The excitement which attended 
the advent of this great invention in Europe, and the enthusiasm with which it 
was exploited, particularly in England, is said to have been equaled only by the 
first days of the Daguerreotype, about sixty years ago. Excitement ran high in 
England last summer, when the chromatic possibilities of the Lumiére color- 
plate were revealed, and when these precious plates were difficult to procure. 
We Americans looked on with amused interest as our usually phlegmatic English 
cotemporaries, fearful lest one rival should score a point over the other, in the 
effort to publish the correct Autochrome formula, indulged in superheated argu- 
ments and wrote many unkind words of one another. The contest for supremacy 
was a protracted and bitter one. It was the chief topic of interest in photographic 
circles, and all else was of secondary importance. In vain did the mist-laden 
moor await the coming of the poet-camerist; nor did the Dunes of Alberthone re- 
joice in a visit from the pictorial interpreter. The fickle pictorialist had been 
beguiled by a new diversion — the Circe of the Autochrome. Yet there were 
pictures enough to assure the success of the Royal Photographic Exhibition, but 
that was all. If, however, only twenty-three prints represent England’s contribu- 
tion to the Fourth American Salon, it is but fair to state that in quality they 
exceed last season’s record of thirty-three prints. Among the few really great 
pictures, of solid distinction and pictorial worth, are those by A. H. Blake, 
H. Y. Summons and Arthur Smith. Mr. Blake’s ‘“‘ Vauxhall Bridge in Building,” 
designed on a large scale, seizes the attention and holds it. At first glance the 
picture does not convey the impression which filled the mind of the artist when he 
made it his own. Searching for the raison d’étre, the observer becomes confused, 
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perplexed. The barges and the attendant tug, in the foreground, are the most 
conspicuous objects in the picture but not the principal points of interest. The 
masses are handled with masterly skill. The surface of the water reflects ad- 
mirably the turbid quality of the stream, the sheen increasing in intensity as the 
eye strays towards the supposed point of interest — the bridge. In “‘The Harbor” 
Mr. Blake relies upon his ability to impart character to the water, but fails to 
provide a suitable balance for a composition that appears, on the whole, not 
particularly promising. His “Autumn” is a study of sunlight, but does not sus- 
tain the reputation of the originator of ‘‘ Vauxhall Bridge.” Another picture of 
suggestive power, but in a totally different vein is “Reif bis zur Ernte,”’ by H. Y. 
Siimmons. A hardy peasant woman, with no pretense to grace or beauty, quietly 
contemplating the grain-field, the fruits of which are ready to be gathered, dom- 
inates a picture which is severely simple, yet tells a story that only the imagina- 
tion can supply. To those who are familiar with peasant-life in England or Ger- 
many this presentation of a humble harvest-scene makes a strong appeal. The 
force and breadth of the picture are impressive to a degree that one does not, for 
some time, if at all, consider the means — the brains and the skill — that gave 
it pictorial utterance. From the same source of creative power emanates “‘ Gold- 
ener Herbst,” a picture which, in its objective sense, is not to be compared with 
the strongly imaginative, single-figure impression, though it will not lack for ad- 
mirers. To this class of masterly productions by English contributors must be 
added “‘After the Storm,” by Fred Judge. The subject, the control of light and 
atmosphere, the harmonious and subtle blending of land, water and sky, and the 
disposition of masses in the attainment of pictorial expression, suggest the tri- 
umphant achievement of that wonderful group of English landscape-painters 
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headed by J. M. W. Turner. The remark of a highly esteemed American painter, 
who was admiring George C. Elmberger’s ‘“‘An Impression, Chicago,”’ comes to 

| mind. To the question, ‘“‘Do you miss the color?” he replied: “It is superb; I 
5. should not want it different.” Of Mr. Judge’s three other prints, ‘‘ November” is 
| the most pleasing —a study in atmospheric perspective — though none ap- 
proaches the largeness of his cliff by the sea, first mentioned. In observing the 
same artist’s ‘‘Ploughing the Downs,” for the first time, one cannet help the 


recollection of a similar subject —— Rosa Bonheur’s famous ploughing-scene, 
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“Husbandry in Nivernais,” one of the gems of the Luxembourg Gallery. Mr. 
Judge’s version of this popular theme is not particularly inspiring, although one 
does not often see horses toil in an open field to the accompaniment of such a 
luxuriant sky as is here pictured. 

A picture which speaks to one in no doubtful voice, and with a true ring in it, 
is “A Stormy Home-Coming.”’ Arthur Smith of Lancastershire is the artist. Did 
one ever see a boat, borne up by a turbulent, seething, scattering sea, that had 
more “‘go”’ to it ? This is motion — quivering, sustained and true. It is an attract- 
ive picture, withal, superbly composed — no need to talk of being “‘ well selected” 
—and well balanced. Here is a marine in which the water, lashed into fury by 
the storm, is given its true character and with correct tonal gradations, resulting 
in harmony and beauty. The author’s mature pictorial sense is still further ex- 
emplified in his other print, ‘‘ Dawn,” where the artistic intention is admirably 
carried out. It is the very antithesis to the stirring seascape. The simple note, 
here so charmingly indicated and so adequately fulfilling the requirements of 
the theme, marks the highest and noblest expression in art, which is the most 
difficult of attainment. We see in other arts — sculpture, architecture, music 
and literature — that he who is ambitious to excel in the performance of as- 
tounding feats of virtuosity, calling into play a complexity of technical detail, is 
often quite incapable or indisposed to give utterance to pure and lofty emotions, 
through simple themes in plain settings. Is it not true that only a master-mind — 
a genius—can compose a ‘‘ Vedrai carino,” or a “‘Connais-tu le pays,’”’ melodies 
that speak straight to the heart? The lesson of simplicity is one of inexpressible 
value to every art-student, including the devotees of pictorial photography. 

Although the Cadbys, in England, appear to be on the top wave of pop- 
ularity, our esteemed friend Mr. H. Snowden Ward has the temerity to refer to 
one of their anemic child-studies as ‘“‘ without form, and void’”’— I regard the 
work in this charming field, by E. T. Holden, among the best produced in Great 
Britain. They have more substance, to begin with, and have something definite 
to say, besides. ‘‘ Building the Bridge,” while not so stupendous an undertaking 
as the construction of “‘ Vauxhall Bridge,” which Mr. Blake has weaved into a 
grand fantasy, is assuredly as momentous and as significant an occasion to— 
Baby. As the shapely, dimpled hands, guided by an earnest, juvenile intelligence, 
engage in solving the mystery of the structural problem, there is scarcely an 
observer who will not feel the influence of this charming scene. That the apart- 
ment is devoid of accessories — a somewhat unusual condition in the nursery or 
any living-room of a comfortably furnished home — may, perhaps, be a subject 
for argument. But the artist was, doubtless, influenced by the value of simplicity 
in composition, if, indeed, he may not have desired to eliminate the necessity of 
subordinating proximate and aggressive details. 

Of Mr. Huson’s two contributions the broadly-spaced “ Westminster” has 
the greater pictorial value. It presents an unconventional aspect of the huge 
Gothic pile, in that it introduces the consistent architectural features of the struc- 


ture, arrests the threatened monotony of the water-surface by means of typical 
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river-craft, and avoids the common tendency to emphasize reflections. To what 
extent the author values the material aid of atmosphere, vulgarly called ‘‘ London 
Fog,” is here adequately shown. One often wonders what the English pictorialist 
would do if he were suddenly deprived of his never-failing, always-ready pic- 
torial atmosphere. 

The average European vegetable-market, with its heterogeneous mass of 
people, booths, horticultural products, carts and dogs, although one of the sights 
of peculiar interest to the American tourist, is not calculated to attract the camera 
of the discriminating picture-maker. If, however, intent upon recording some of 
the picturesque features of such a subject, the camerist should choose a favorable 
opportunity, preferably the time when the animated knot has become dis- 
entangled and the customers have nearly all departed. Gertrude Aitchison has 
evidently watched her chance, and in her “‘ Market-Day”’ evinces a commendable 
degree of unity and a sane appreciation of the pictorial. ‘A Gleam of Sunshine” 
is a good example of a sunlit cathedral interior —a field of endeavor by which 
the artist, S. G. Kimber, is best known, although recently he has applied his 
scheme of illumination, as here depicted, to country lanes, in which studies of 
sunlight and shadow he is equally successful. Mrs. G. A. Barton, who has 
achieved considerable reputation on account of her illustrations of characters 
from the works of English classics, is represented by only one picture, ‘The 
Farmer’s Daughter,” which is a highly original conception. The introduction of 
a double span of horses into the space allotted to a glimpse of a distant field is a 
masterly touch, and quite out of the common. A. W. Walburn’s “An Old English 
Yard, while not on a level with his best endeavor, merits attention because of its 
atmospheric quality. 

The absence of the work of German and Austrian pictorialists is cause for 
profound regret; but in view of the fact that a fine collection by these workers 
was sent to a photographers’ convention held in Boston several years ago, and 
deplorably neglected — being laid away in a side-room, and not even shown — 
may help to explain the situation. However, a group of thirteen prints by 
R. Diihrkoop, displaying that artist’s widely-known versatility and power to an 
astonishing degree, serves to compensate, in a large measure, for the paucity of 
German pictorial work. Italian practitioners have been generally well repre- 
sented in the American Salon, but this year there is a notable falling off, not so 
much in point of numbers as in the quality of work contributed. Giuseppe 
Castruccio, who has always shown a lively interest in the Salon, has ten prints 
which represent the present limited standard of the Italian workers. It will be 
observed that photography, as a means of artistic expression, has not taken deep 
root in countries which are recognized sources of art in its highest form, and where 
the art-spirit forms a part of the very existence of the people. With the world’s 
masterpieces of paintings, sculpture and architecture constantly before their 
eyes, the traditions of their great artists a part of their creed and their natural 
aptitude for artistic utterance, the natives of Italy, Spain, and even France do 
not experience the necessity of a new and original art, like pictorial photography. 
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In admiration, feeling and practice, the Latin races still cling to the arts in which 
their forefathers have excelled. Moreover, copies of their great art-works, in the 
shape of photographs, are everywhere in evidence, largely for the benefit of art- 
loving tourists. The making of photographic reproductions forms one of 
their great national industries, and photography, as a reproductive and creative 
art, does not seem to appeal to them as strongly as in other countries of the old 
world. Signore Castruccio’s prints are, largely, cursory records, with little evi- 
dence of premeditated origin. Like most of his countrymen, he is artistic by 
nature and could, with little effort in the right direction, impart to his work a high 
artistic character. Of the other Italian exhibitors, Nino Ferrari evinces a keen 
artistic perception. His ‘“‘Guado”’ shows spirited action in an effective setting. 
“Fiorenza Mia!” by Cesare Martini, is a sunset view of the church of Santo 
Spirito, with the gently-flowing Arno in the foreground — a picture replete with 
poetic suggestion. Pierluigi Erizzo is pleasingly unconventional in “ Five O’Clock 
Tea,” but he has yet to appreciate the full value of pictorial treatment. 

From far India we have an interesting contribution by M. G. Naidu — No. 
113 in the Salon catalog — an artistic arrangement, but needlessly marred by 
the introduction of the jar at the left. P. S. Joshi’s group of native Indian girls, 
entitled ‘‘At the Village Market,” is a hopeful indication of the art-spirit that is 
being manifested in Great Britain’s most populous possession. Here, too, the 
lack of simplicity in composition is strongly felt; the white bundle could have 
been dispensed with to the material benefit of the entire arrangement. Henry 
Ravell, of Mexico, whose work has often appeared in these pages, shows a num- 
ber of gum prints, in a greenish-black tone, which are delightfully pictorial in 
character. Breadth of treatment plays an important réle here. While “Viga 
Canal” represents this artist well, the hope is here expressed that his versatility 
as a pictorialist may be seen at the Salon next year. 
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How to Color Photographs 


( Continued ) 
B. I. BARRETT 


N coloring a sepia-toned print there is one thing to bear in mind through- 
out; that is, that the color of the print is to constitute what is called the 
local color of your picture and to prevail through nearly every part of it. 
If you do not want a brown-toned picture, do not use a brown print. 
These notes will be given for sepia platinum prints; but the color-scheme, which 
is the principal thing, will apply to any picture of that tone. To give a rich, 
warm effect, the sepia platinum print should be somewhat over-printed. The 
high-lights should be darkened and show some color throughout. This will give 
strong and rather dense shadows with the details somewhat obscured, which is 4 
no disadvantage. The rougher or coarser the paper, the more artistic the effect. 
The range of effects to be obtained upon sepia is limited, but not nearly so much 
so as one would at first suppose. 
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FINDING THE KEY. 


There is usually some note of light and shade in a picture that sets what we 
call the key. Everything else is in harmony, and all the colors take their respect- 
ive tones in consequence of this arrangement of light and shade. In coloring a 
sepia print this becomes very evident. It seems to be necessary and the only 
way to select those parts that are in the strongest light; and when you have 
brought them up to the proper color and tone, you work away from them through 
the rest of the picture, the other things coming out (harmoniously) right almost 
of their own accord. Perhaps this is because the only chance to show the color, 
other than brown, to any advantage, is on the high-lights. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 

Upon this theory it is well to select the highest light, or the strongest bit of 
contrasted light and shade, and as soon as possible get a good bit of color to work 
from. This is certainly the most encouraging way to make a beginning. You 
will encounter your greatest difficulty at once: that is, to get the color you want 
on the half-tones. The shadows are all to remain of about the same warm or 
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cool brown tone, whichever you desire, and need only strengthening or varying 
a little in accordance with the colors of the different objects. The high-lights 
have to be carefully coaxed into life as you go along. They depend, almost 
altogether, upon the work that is done around them, rather than anything that 
can be done directly upon them. It is better to work around the high-lights with 
color that is strong enough to bring them out, and so be able to simply leave 
them. If your print is almost satisfactory as to color as it is,and you want to use 
only a very little color, then you can brighten the high-lights with white, toning 
it down considerably with yellow, red or brown. 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


To give a practical illustration, we will suppose the work is to be done on a 
subject similar to ‘The Crest of the Hill” and “The Gathering Storm” on 
pages 132 and 138 of the September number of this magazine. The first thing 
to do would be to give the light in the wheel-ruts a wash of Yellow Ochre. Then 
work around and up to, but not over, the light in the sky with the same color, 
carrying the strokes or wash well over all of the half-tones of the sky. A light 
wash of Hooker’s Green over nearly all of the foliage will be next in order. This 
will sink in and nearly disappear, so that all the high-lights will have to be 
brightened with Aureolin or Yellow Ochre. Emerald Green may also be found 
useful here. Be careful to keep these colors away from the deep shadows, as 
they are semi-opaque and would lighten them too much. At about this stage 
your picture will begin to assume some character and the sky will be unsatis- 
factory. Try a little Rose Madder washed over the Yellow Ochre in the darker 
portions of the space covered with yellow, and at the very top some New Blue. 
Now the time has come to strengthen the heavy shadows. Merely adding more 
brown may be all that is necessary, but probably a russet tone of Umber, Sienna 
or Sepia mixed with Antwerp or Prussian Blue will be best. The heavy line in 
shadow near the sky may be given a slightly purple tone, if that shade will har- 
monize with the tones that have developed in the process of the work, or a tint 
of bluish green will answer, with the shadows still brown. Use some Burnt 
Umber in the roadway, Payne’s Grey, Sepia and Alizarine Red on the tree- 
trunks, and pink and yellow or purple with white on the flowers; then stop and 
take a long look at the results. Probably something will be wrong. If you can- 
not see what it is, at once, lay it aside until, coming to it quite fresh, you can 
see what is lacking. Ask yourself if it needs strengthening all over or only in 
the shadows. Perhaps there should be either more or less color in the sky, or a 
bit of blue in the road to give a blue-gray tone in harmony with the sky. If the 
high-lights are not clear, it is probably because there is not enough color or depth 
to the shadows. You simply add a little to your brown print here and there and 
coax it along and up to the desired effect. 

(To be continued) 
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Commercial Photography for the Contractors’ 
Needs 


JOHN P. SLACK 


HE increasing use of photographic data as a matter of record of work 

in the contracting-field has brought forward a considerable problem 

in the case of large contractors executing work by many different men, 

on many different jobs, and often even in different States. Certain 
systems of photographic record, as now devised, have proved their value, and the 
time is approaching when some such system will be considered as great a necessity 
as the Purchasing or the Accounting Departments. As a system of photographic 
record is developed, its utility presents many interesting phases, often not antici- 
pated. 

The fact that the work of construction by its very nature conceals a large 
part of the work which has gone before seems to make some sort of a photo- 
graphic record a necessity for checking up methods, speed and results before 
they are obscured by continuance of the work in hand. 

The most obvious uses of photographic record in the contracting-field are 
for office-use and reference, for purpose of record, both routine and as indis- 
putable evidence in protection against possible legal dispute, and for advertising- 
purposes. 

A contractor who has developed one of the most efficient and comprehensive 
field-systems in use, namely, Frank B. Gilbreth, of New York, has found it 
necessary to devote a considerable portion of this book to instructions for the 
taking of routine photographs, their labeling, filing, etc. 

For some time the “ Field-System,” above referred to, was a carefully con- 
cealed secret in so far as its contents were concerned. A limited number of copies 
were printed, each copy being numbered, while each employee, on ot! taining 
his copy, was bonded in a small sum to ensure its return. In spite of such pre- 
cautions, eagerness of certain unscrupulous contractors to obtain the valuable 
data therein contained resulted in bribing of office-boys, the photographing of 
certain pages and, in a few instances, the refusal to return the book by discharged 
employees. 

The section of the ‘“‘ Field-System” of the Gilbreth organization devoted to 
photography, both uses and methods, is of interest as it represents a carefully 
worked out system of commercial photography. The uses of photography for the 
contractor, other than their merely casual and incidental application, are stated 
in the “Field-System” as follows: 

“For undisputable record of the conditions of adjoining buildings before 
starting work and after its completion.” 

“For photographing cracks over doors, windows and other places, to show 
whether or not any settlement has taken place due to the construction-work 
involved.” 
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“For available record in case of law-suit or other discord or misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the owner of the structure or of the owners of adjoining struc- 
tures.” 

“For advertising-purposes.” 

The various rules, as follows, indicate the methods of procedure in photog- 
raphy which have been found most advantageous in obtaining the record de- 
sired : 

“In all cases, photographs should be taken of the men while at work, and 
not as though idle and posing for a picture.” 

“On out-of-town jobs, prints should be mailed to the New York office and 
negatives expressed promptly to the regular photographer employed by the 
firm. Prints should be unmounted, and Velox paper used in each case.” 

“All negatives should be dated and numbered with notation of the proper 
contract-number, serial number and the date on which the exposure was made.” 

4 An illustration by the regular photographer, A 31-32-10/18/07; by employees on 
the job when taking photographs which are developed before sending to the 
regular photographer, A 29-J 32-10/18/07; by special inspector or others, 


A 28-B 21-10/18/07. 
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Photographs are marked in no other way than as above noted. In addition 
to insistence on the rule of taking photographs when men are at work and not 
when idle, the ‘‘ Field-System”’ advises, also, the elimination of all outsiders from 
the picture, when possible. 

After the film has been exposed, on the outside of the wrapper is placed the 
contract-number, the date on which the picture was taken and the name of the 
person taking the picture. The film is then sent to the regular photographer, 
safely wrapped up so as to exclude the light. 

Special stress is laid on the advisability of obtaining photographs of condi- 
tions at the time of any accident. This is of special importance from a legal 
point of view. In case an accident necessitates the rebuilding or the patching of 
any work, photographic record is also made after such repair has been com- 
pleted. In this way “before and after” pictures are obtained which may prove 
to be of great value in settling legal disputes or any controversy which may arise 
with the owner of the building. This also gives a certain check on the work, and 
makes it impossible to put in patchwork which might weaken the structure with- 
out the main office being advised of the same. 

Unless otherwise directed, at least one roll of films is exposed on each job 
each week, all exposures on one film being made preferably on the same day, 
and that date being clearly noted upon each exposure. 

All orders to local photographers must provide for the delivery of plates 
together with prints with the least possible delay to Frank B. Gilbreth, 34 W. 
26th St., New York City. In this case instruction must be carefully given to use 
“J,” “B,” or other serial letter, which will not duplicate the numbers of the 
pictures already taken. 

As an illustration, A 31-B 149, A 31-B 153, would furnish reference to pic- 
tures regarding the exact condition of the work on a large building during a 
given period of time, showing exact details of construction and of the progression 
of the work. Such pictures show, in detail, how the concrete forms were erected, 
even to the numbering on such forms. They show also the construction of the 
forms, which splice-plates were riveted in the shop, and which in the field, together 
with the condition of staging and its proximity to adjoining structures. 

Some of the columns shown in the Gilbreth photographic files were seven 
and a half tons in weight. In such cases it is important to have accurate record 
of how long the columns rested on the ground before being set in place. The 
condition of the work is also shown, and, consequently, whether or not the con- 
tractor was able to take care of such columns immediately upon delivery. 

In its practicable working application, the Gilbreth method of photographic 
record has been found, through its check upon the work of employees, to prevent 
damage to the property of owners, to adjoining property, to the contractor’s 
interests and to prevent legal disputes, as well as to furnish the data necessary to 


settle them without delay. 
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Preparing Paper for Sepia Printing with the 
Salts of Iron and Silver 
A. J. JARMAN 


HE demand for photographic prints in sepia is due principally to 
the universal popularity of sepia platinum paper, although sepia 
prints by the carbon process are in demand all over the world. The 
reproductions of works of art, such as oil-paintings by the old masters, 
tapestries and bas-reliefs, are invariably in sepia by the carbon process. 

The present article is intended to give the necessary instruction in the prep- 
aration of paper for producing pictures not only in sepia, but also in rich browns. 
When these prints are placed side by side with sepia platinum it is practically 
impossible to distinguish one from the other. As to permanency, they rival any 
print made with the salts of silver; in fact, they should be more so because the 
silver salt is converted into cinnabar, and the iron into sulphide of iron. As the 
above substances have existed in nature for ages, without being subject to change, 
if reasoning stands for anything, in this case the inference would be that such 
substances should yield permanent photographic prints not easily affected by 
atmospheric conditions. 

One point of excellence about this process is that the paper so prepared is 
capable of yielding prints of great delicacy, even though the negatives are a little 
hard, while by altering the proportion of the ingredients a paper can be prepared 
that will give great contrast, thus being well suited to use with soft negatives, by 
which means excellent prints can be produced, leaving the impression that they 
were made from negatives perfect in every particular. The sensitizing-solution 
will keep in good working-condition for months, so that there need be no fear of 
loss on that score. The sensitizer must be mixed and kept in amber-colored glass 
bottles, the mixing being carried out by lamp or gaslight. The ordinary sensi- 
tizer is prepared as follows, each solution being mixed in a wide-mouthed amber- 
colored glass bottle; and when compounded it must be filtered into another am- 
ber-colored bottle, through a tuft of absorbent cotton. 


Solution 1 
Solution 2 
Ammonium citrate of iron (green crystals) ........-.-- 4 ounce 
Solution 3 
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Shake each bottle well until the salts are completely dissolved, then add No.1 
to No. 2, shake the bottle, add No. 3 and shake the bottle thoroughly so as to 
ensure complete incorporation; the solution may now be filtered through ab- 
sorbent cotton pressed lightly in the neck of a glass funnel (do not allow any 
metallic substance whatever to touch this mixture). As soon as the mixture is 
cold it is ready for use. To make the sensitizer so that it will give contrast, make 
the quantity of citric acid three-quarters of an ounce instead of half an ounce, as 
given in the formula. 

When all is in readiness to prepare the paper, proceed as follows. Procure one 
or two dozen sheets of plain Saxe paper, such as is used for making salted paper, 
sold by any large dealer in photographic goods, at fifty cents per dozen, the size 
about 16 x 20, or a yard or two of plain Steinbach drawing-paper, obtainable of 
any dealer in artists’ material, at about twenty-five or thirty cents per yard. The 
paper should be cut up in pieces, say 8 x 20, half a dozen pieces being sufficient 
for a trial. Procure about three dozen wooden clips, also a dozen strips of clean 
wood half an inch wide, barely one-eighth inch thick, and eight inches long. 
Mark the back of the paper lightly with a hard pencil, which will enable the side 
to be coated to be distinguished under a yellow or ruby light. When coating 
place one of the strips of wood at the back of the top end of the paper, fastening 
it with three of the wooden clips. Arrange the bottom of this and each sheet of 
paper in like manner, then pour the sensitizer into a clean 10 x 12 flat tray, hold 
the clipped paper up with both hands, lower the left hand so that the paper as- 
sumes the form of the letter J, let the bent part touch the liquid, then slowly raise 
the left hand, lowering the right at the same time. Repeat the operation, then 
tilt the sheet of paper so that one of the lower corners touches the edge of the 
tray, thus allowing the superfluous liquid to return without forming air-bubbles. 
Now suspend the paper to dry in a darkened closet, away from dust; treat all the 
sheets of paper in like manner, when, just as soon as they are dry, repeat the 
operation, allowing the sheet to be dried this time in a reverse position to the last. 
This will ensure an even coating. As soon as the paper has been dried thoroughly 
it may be cut into sizes to suit. For a trial use pieces 4 x 5 or 5 x 7. Thecut 
paper must be kept away from all actinic light,and from the action of the atmos- 
phere. All that has to be done now is to place a piece of the paper, prepared 
side down, upon an ordinary negative in the usual printing-frame, and expose 
it to the light. The print may be examined from time to time, just like an ordi- 
nary print. When the image shows up moderately the printing is complete. 
The exposed paper may now be placed in a plain cardboard box, until the num- 
ber required for the trial has been completed. If the prints are protected against 
the action of light for several days no harm will come to them, but a curious 
thing will be observed; viz., the action of light will go on, and the printed image 
will be carried much farther in depth than it was when removed from the printing- 
frame, and may sometimes appear to be overdone. This will prove to be no 
detriment. To fix the image, and secure the rich brown, or sepia tone, the fol- 
lowing solution must be made up ready for use: 
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The mixture must be made in a clear glass bottle; actinic light will not affect 
this. When the solution becomes cold it is ready for use. Make up a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda as follows: 


Put this aside in a tray as soon as the hyposulphite has dissolved. 

Now place the prints in clear water for a few minutes; pour off the water 
which becomes slightly turbid from the silver salt; wash the prints half a dozen 
times in this manner; then pour the mercury solution into a clean tray, and im- 
merse the prints, one by one, turning them over and over, until every trace oj the 
image has disappeared. Wash them again well, in clean water, allowing a short 
time between each change, then dip one of them into the hyposulphite of soda 
solution. The print will develop instantly, turning into a clear bright brown. 
Treat all of the bleached prints in the same way, washing them well in running 
water for a few minutes. 

For sepia or rich, burnt umber-colored prints treat one of these brown prints 
to another bleaching, as before. Wash well, then dip the print into the hypo 
again, when it will become changed into the finest sepia. Upon the first immersion 
into the hypo solution all the prints should remain for not less than five minutes; 
ten minutes should be time to completely fix the print. As soon as the washing 
is completed the prints can be blotted or hung up by clean wooden clips to dry, 
after which they will be ready to trim and mount. 

The mercury solution can be used over and over again, many times, but 
of course becomes slightly weaker each time. It will also be observed that after 
each operation of bleaching and immersion in the hypo solution the image be- 
comes much darker in color. The following solution will also give a brown color 
which differs slightly from the last; at the same time the tint is extremely rich: 


Dissolve half an ounce of powdered alum in ten ounces of water, which add to 
the hypo solution, together with two drams of acetic acid. A small quantity of 
sulphur will be liberated from the hyposulphite and give a milky appearance, 
but this is of no consequence. This acid hypo can also be used over again many 
times. Having made a successful trial with small prints, the necessary knowledge 
of manipulation will have been gained to enable the operator to attempt the 
production of larger prints. The sensitizing-solution can be put upon the paper 
with a wide camel’s-hair brush (set in rubber) by laying the paper, back down, 


upon a sheet of clean glass; but this plan of coating the paper does not equal 
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the one described. Passing the surface of the paper over the surface of the liquid 
is identical with machine-coating, as nothing whatever touches the surface to 
cause abrasion. The knack of handling the paper during the process of coating 
will soon be acquired, so that this operation may be carried on without any of 
the sensitizer flowing over on to the back of the paper. It is surprising to see the 
surface of the liquid depressed during the process of coating, about one-eighth of 
an inch, without overflowing the edges of the paper. The tips of the wooden clips 
and the strips of wood should be given a couple of coats of shellac-varnish if it 
is desired to continue the preparation of the paper. This will prevent the absorp- 
tion of the sensitizer by the wood and enable both clips and strips to be cleaned 
after each operation. 
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Some Hints on the Toning of Bromide 
Enlargements 
GEORGE H. SCHEER, M.D. 


F all the different methods of obtaining an enlarged print from a 

small negative, none can begin to compare in popularity with the 

process of direct enlargement on bromide paper. Where only a lim- 

ited number of enlarged prints is to be made from any negative, 
this process is by far the easiest, as well as the quickest and cheapest, at the 
amateur’s command. It requires but little in the line of apparatus, and the little 
that is required can be easily constructed by any one possessed of ordinary me- 
chanical skill. 

The color of the bromide enlargement can be modified by exposure and 
development to some extent; thus prolonged exposure, necessitating the use of 
much potassium bromide in the developer, will give more or less of a greenish 
tone; old developer or too warm developer is apt to produce brownish tones. 
While these modified tones may be desirable at times, the occasions for their 
employment must be necessarily very limited, as the tones are not pleasing and 
suited only to a few exceptional subjects. 

A good black-and-white bromide print is always acceptable; still, it nearly 
always has a coldness that is not especially pleasing in a very wide range of sub- 
jects. With the exception of snow and mist pictures, the great bulk of prints in 
this medium is vastly improved by being subjected to a suitable toning-process. 
It is a fact, not known to many of our amateurs, that bromide paper readily lends 
itself to toning; it is not at all difficult to obtain on bromide paper tones varying 
from warm black and dark brown to a bright red chalk and crimson. Likewise 
it is possible to get blue, blue-green and a sort of green, though this latter color 


is not at all satisfactory. 
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It is not my purpose to describe all the different processes employed to ob- 
tain these various tones, for, except for the browns and reds, these tones have a 
very limited field of usefulness; besides, any one wishing to acquaint himself with 
these various toning-methods will have no difficulty in finding full and excellent 
descriptions in the literature on the subject. I intend, rather, to take up two of 
the newer methods of bromide-toning; viz., the sulphide-toning or re-develop- 
ment process and the gold-sulphocyanate toning-process. Both of these are 
comparatively new methods and, though the photographic magazines have re- 
peatedly published formulas for the necessary solutions, I have not yet seen in 
print anything but the most meagre working-directions. After spending con- 
siderable time in experimenting with these processes I think that I am in a posi- 
tion to give the reader full directions, which will enable him to get good results 
from the start, thus obviating the necessity of spoiling many sheets of bromide 
paper — the inevitable result were he to experiment on his own volition. 
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SULPHIDE-TONING OR RE-DEVELOPMENT 

This method was devised to take the place of the old hypo-alum toning- 
bath. Sulphide re-development not only enables the photographic worker to 
get results much more expeditiously than by the hypo-alum process, but also 
makes them surer, as it affords better control over the final result; moreover, it 
gives a wider range of tones. The resultant image ought to be about as perma- 
nent as any silver image could be, for the deterioration in a silver-print, when 
there is any, is due to the conversion of the metallic silver in the print into sul- 
phide of silver; when, therefore, our image already consists of silver sulphide, a 
further change due to any element in the atmosphere is extremely unlikely, to 
say the least. 

The tones obtainable by the sulphide-method vary from warm black to a 
yellowish brown. Several factors enter into the final result: 

1. The kind of paper used — thus with the same treatment Eastman’s 

Royal will give different tones than their Platino or Standard brands. 

2. The length of exposure and development. 

3. The degree of bleaching preliminary to the sulphide-toning. 

The kind of paper used has no little bearing on the resultant tone of the 
print. Royal bromide and other papers having slightly glossy surface will al- 
ways produce more snappy and brilliant prints than a matte or natural surface 
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paper. Aside from this, however, there is also a decided difference in the tones 
obtainable. Thus, I have been able to obtain on Eastman’s Platino and Stand- 
ard, and on Monox bromide paper, reddish, almost copper-colored tones, which 
I have been unable to get on Royal; likewise, I have secured on these papers true 
sepia tones which I have never been able to duplicate on Royal paper. The lat- 
ter paper gives beautiful rich browns, but it does not yield the same shades of 
reddish-brown and chocolate which the other kinds so easily give. 

Exposure and Development.— These are by far the most important factors 
that enter into determining the final color of the re-developed print — in fact, 
I may say that exposure is the all-important factor, for the development must 
necessarily be adjusted to the exposure. So I may make the statement that the 
length of exposure of the bromide print determines the tone that the print will 
take in re-development. A long exposure, making short development obligatory, 
is to be avoided by all means; for when re-developed, such prints will have an 
extremely disagreeable, yellowish-brown tone and are fit only for the waste- 
basket. Be sure, therefore, to give only a short exposure, and follow this by very 
full development. The shorter your exposure the deeper will be your final brown 
tone; the longer the exposure the lighter will be your brown. If you will only 
bear in mind this simple rule, your failures will be very few. After very little 
experience you will know exactly how long to expose a given subject to get a cer- 
tain tone after re-development, but all your browns will be good browns if your 
exposure has been sufficiently short. 

Re-development or Toning by the Sulphide-Method—Two solutions are 
necessary, and they are best made up as needed. The chemicals necessary are 
not at all expensive; two of the three, potassium bromide and potassium ferri- 
cyanide or red prussiate of potash are found on every photographer’s shelf; 
your druggist will get the sulphide for you. Any soluble sulphide will answer 
the purpose, sodium sulphide being preferable as it is the cheapest. 

The bleaching-solution is prepared by dissolving in a suitable quantity of 
water some crystals of potassium bromide and ferricyanide. The exact formula, 
as given in the magazines, I have forgotten, for I never use it, having found that 
the strength of the bath has no other effect than to determine the speed with 
which it reduces the image. Personally, I prefer a rather slow-acting bleaching- 
bath, and I prepare it by dissolving about twenty to twenty-five grains of potas- 
sium bromide and a somewhat smaller quantity of red prussiate in from a pint 
to a pint and a half of water. The sulphide-bath is prepared by dissolving a 
small crystal of sodium sulphide (one the size of a pea is large enough) in enough 
water to easily cover the prints in the tray. Now fill another large tray with 
clean water and set it between the other two trays and you are ready to begin 
toning. First immerse the print in the bleaching-bath, and constantly rock the 
tray so that the action of the bleacher will be uniform over the entire surface of 
the print. It is hardly necessary to state that the prints should be entirely free 
from hypo, as otherwise they will not only be bleached, but actually reduced, 
the red prussiate and hypo forming Farmer’s Reducer. 
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After the print has been in the bleaching-solution a few moments, the finer 
details in the lighter tones will be observed to gradually fade away, and the 
bleaching-action successively attacks the deeper tones until the image is entirely 
bleached. At this stage the print appears very much like a platinum-print before 
development, the blacks appearing somewhat grayish and the lighter tones yel- 
low. The print is now simply rinsed in the tray of clear water and is transferred 
to the sulphide-solution, where it immediately begins to turn brown, the full 
depth of tone being reached in a few minutes’ time. It is a good plan to leave the 
prints in the sulphide-bath for a little while after the toning-action is apparently 
completed, to ensure thorough sulphuretting of the image; however, it is advi- 
sable not to leave the prints in the sulphide-bath longer than five or six minutes, 
as otherwise the paper itself is liable to be attacked by the sulphide. This cau- 
tion is especially applicable in the case of Royal bromide, the paper stock of this 
brand turning a dirty greenish color after it has been left in the sulphide-bath 
a little too long. 

It is not necessary to completely bleach the image; in fact, it is usually in- 
advisable to do so, for a print in which the darker masses are only partly bleached 
produces a much more vigorous, snappy picture than one which has been com- 
pletely bleached. Just how far to bleach the image depends a good deal upon 
the subject in any given case. Thus, if you have a flat print you can increase the 
contrast materially by allowing the darkest tones to bleach only a very little, 
so that only the surface layer of silver will be acted upon by the bleaching-bath 
and afterwards by the sulphide-solution. By this procedure you obtain a deposit 
of brown upon the darker stratum underneath, making the tone considerably 
darker than it would have been, had the print been completely bleached. Do 
not attempt to bleach more than one or two prints at a time unless you intend to 
bleach them completely, otherwise uneven bleaching will result, in which case 
you will be obliged to carry the process to completion to prevent uneven tones 
in the browns. After toning wash the prints for half an hour in running water 
and hang up to dry. 

THE GOLD-SULPHOCYANATE TONING-METHOD 

By this process we are able to produce on bromide paper a variety of red 
tones ranging from orange to crimson, the tint depending upon the brand of paper 
used, the length of exposure and development, and also upon the length of time 
the toning is allowed to continue. Naturally, a red tone is desirable only in a very 
limited class of subjects, such as sunrise and sunset views and fire scenes; but 
the effect of proper toning on these is marvelous, the tones obtained being so 
realistic that the picture looks more like a painting than a photograph. 

It is hardly necessary to state that it is never advisable to carry the toning- 
process so far that the entire image has been converted into red, as the result 
could not be anything but unnatural and disagreeable in nearly every instance. 
The charm of the process lies in the double tones obtainable. The toning-bath 
will act on the lightest tones first, progressively attacking the darker ones. The 
toning may be stopped at any point, the action of the toner ceasing as soon as the 
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print is removed from the bath, and no further after-treatment is required, the 
print merely being placed in a tray of running water for about half an hour’s 
washing. 

The first step in the process, or rather the preliminary step, is the re-devel- 
opment of the print. This may be done as above described, but a print toned 
brown by the hypo-alum method will tone equally well by this process. 

Prepare your toning-bath as follows: dissolve ten grains of ammonium sul- 
phocyanate in ten ounces of water (preferably distilled or pure rain-water) and 
add one grain of gold chloride. The gold chloride is best kept in a stock solution, 
the strength of the solution being immaterial so long as you know what it is. 
This stock solution should be made up with distilled water. As soon as your 
bath is mixed it is ready for use. Pour it into a clean tray — one of porcelain 
or glass, if available, being the best to use — and immerse the print in the solu- 
tion. If you have the time it is well to rock the tray constantly, as it ensures even 
toning. After a few minutes the lightest half-tones will begin to assume a light 
reddish tint, which will deepen gradually, and one after the other the deeper 
tones will successively take the tone. The rapidity of the toning-action depends 
upon the amount of gold in the bath. With a bath of the strength above given 
it will take about half an hour to an hour to obtain the tone desired, the deeper 
the red the longer the time required. The bath becomes exhausted rather quickly 
and the toning proceeds more and more slowly as the gold is deposited. To accel- 
erate the action it is only necessary to add a little of the gold-solution, removing 
the print from the bath first and thoroughly mixing the solutions before replacing 
the print in the bath; for, otherwise, the toning will be uneven. When the de- 
sired tone is reached, remove the print from the toning-bath and place in run- 
ning water for half an hour’s washing. If, when the print is toned, you wish to 
strengthen the tone in any part of the print, this may be easily accomplished by 
resorting to local toning. With a cotton swab, soaked with the gold-solution, go 
over the portion of the print you wish to tone while the print is covered with a 
shallow solution of the toning-bath. After most of the gold-solution in the swab 
has diffused into the bath, the tray may be tilted so as to leave the spot you are 
working on uncovered, and you can then go over it with the swab until the desired 
tone is secured. 

Generally speaking, prints which have had a comparatively long exposure 
and short development, and, therefore, take a light brown tone in re-develop- 
ing, will assume more or less of an orange tone in the gold-sulphocyanate bath. 
On the other hand, prints that have had a short exposure and long development 
and which come out of the re-development having a deep, dark brown, take a 
purer red tone. In Royal paper the red is brick, or chalk-red, while in Platino 
bromide it is more of a crimson. So you will see that the tone of red, which the 
print will assume, is determined almost wholly by the length of exposure in ma- 
king the print. Long exposure gives yellowish reds; short exposure, brick-red 
and crimson. Determine beforehand what tone you desire to give the print, and 
you will be able to get it exactly after a little experience. 
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Profitable Camera-Work for Women 
I. W. BLAKE 


HERE are four fields in photography which can be made profitable 
by women. These are, first, the photographing of persons prom- 
inent in the public eye: in their own homes, showing their every-day 
life; as they appear when with their children, with their favorite pets, 
in their houses, their rooms, arbors, gardens, rustic retreats, and the way they 
enjoy their favorite pursuits. The second is the photographing of handsome 
women and lovely children posed with artistic skill, the pictures to be used for 
refined and strictly legitimate purposes. The third is the photographing of in- 
dividual houses along some seaside row or village street where summer boarders 
are taken, for the making of postcards for the owners only; and fourth, the pho- 
tographing of “‘object-lessons,” as they may be termed, for advertising-purposes. 
Of these fields, the postcard-making is the easiest, and the one to bring the 
quickest returns with the least experience and expense. It is true that no espe- 
cial skill is required for this class of work — more the pity! — for the average 
house-owner is satisfied if the house is recognizable. Nevertheless, to be suc- 
cessful, the worker must strive to make each picture as pleasing as possible, be- 
cause it is exactly as easy to get an attractive result as an ugly one. 
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In the postcard-field a film-camera is the best, it being lighter and less nerve- 
wearing than a plate-camera. With a developing-tank, and plenty of films and 
printing-out paper, the outfit is complete. Start by nine o’clock on a clear, bright 
day. Walk along the selected row or street, scanning the houses attentively. 
Every building has its best point of view. This will be the spot from which its 
charm first catches the eye. The faculty for finding this point will grow won- 
derfully with practice. The instant the charm flashes upon you, stop — then 
walk away a few steps. Lo! the charm disappears. Return to the spot — the 
charm reappears; and from that spot take the picture — after you have been 
given permission, not before. No one has the right to photograph private prop- 
erty indiscriminately. Step to the door, saying that you are making a specialty of 
private postcards and should like to take that particular house; that you will 
bring a finished sample to the owner — no charge whatsoever — and that, if he 
does not care to order, the negative will be destroyed. If an order is given, that 
the price will be thus and so. Do not put the price too high — rarely beyond 
fifty cents a dozen. 

Base your profit as a certain sum which you mean to earn by means of that 
day’s work, after deducting your probable expenses. For example, to clear, 
say, $5.00 a day, estimate somewhat as follows: 


Two rolls 34 x 33 film at 60c. $1.20 By sale of twenty-four dozen 


Two gross Velox at $1.50 3.00 prints from twenty-four neg- 
Developers and fixing-baths .30 atives at fifty cents a dozen $12.00 
Mounts, say 1.50 
$6.00 
Add for poor negatives, 
spoiled prints, etc., say 1.00 
$7.00 $12.00 
Deduct expenses 7.00 
Profit $5.00 


Return to the spot, if consent be given, and take the picture. Then move 
along to the other side of the house, and from there find the best point of view, 
as before. It will cost you, when on the ground, practically nothing to take two 
pictures, and, in nine cases out of ten, the house-owner will order prints from 
both, being unable to decide between them. Do the same with each house, 
striving always for the most attractive point of view, including a bit of foreground 
or shrubbery, if possible. After the films have been developed and a sample 
print made from each, take a day and canvass the houses for orders. You will, 
in all probability, go home rejoicing — providing your pictures present the 
houses from a novel and prettier point of view than the owners have ever had. 
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One’s entire outing-expenses, and more, can be made traveling and working 
one’s way from place to place. The line can be extended by work for the great 
postcard-firms, whose addresses may be found printed on the borders of post- 
cards already on sale. They often buy prints of historical places and picturesque 
scenery, and their rates range from 50 cents to $1.00. This is small pay, but 
twenty easily-made negatives at fifty cents apiece mean ten dollars. Write to 
these American firms, telling where you are, and suggesting a list of subjects 
which they lack, or which you could improve upon, and asking their rates. But 
remember this: do not sell or give to persons, or publishing-firms, pictures of 
strictly private houses or personal photographs — excepting in the cases of pub- 
lic characters or historical houses that every one “‘snaps” at without fully au- 
thorized permission. Legal trouble might follow. 

The fourth field, that of photographing “‘object-lessons” for advertising- 
purposes, is extensive. The prices paid vary from $1.00 to $10.00 and up- 
ward. As a large print is preferred generally, have your film-picture enlarged 
to a 6} x 83, at least. An extra good lens must be used, so that detail will not be 
blurred in enlarging. The result must be clear and sharp. Out-of-door scenes 
are the easiest for ordinary workers. Some of the large fertilizer-makers pay 
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fair prices for field and garden photographs, showing superb crops produced by 
their special product. Some of these firms issue a circular of directions as to 
their requirements. Soap and shoe makers, canners, builders, architects, store- 
keepers and the owners of fine business-teams will appreciate and purchase 
photographic suggestions in which, or whereby, their names and business are 
made attractively prominent — provided, of course, that it is planned so as to 
show the point properly. 

In other words, the subject and purpose must fit. For example, a pretty 
child in a fancy dress staring at a basket of fine, large potatoes with the 
words: “ JONES’ FERTILIZER GREW THESE!” would be without proper 
significance; but two farmers, one gesticulating in convincing approval of the 
fertilizer, while the other chews a straw as he listens, with a field in the back- 
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ground showing an unusual crop grown with the aid of “ JONES’ SUPER- 
LATIVE,” would be quite to the purpose. 

The second field, the picture-making of beautiful women and children, 
is the most lucrative, but the most difficult. From $50 to $100 are sometimes 
paid by calendar-publishers for a dainty child-picture — skilled workmanship, 
of course — and it would seem as though the ascending ladder which with 
earnest effort will take the woman worker to the top, generally by the way of 
$5.00 a rung, might be well worth climbing. It requires, however, careful and 
intelligent study of figure-composition, lighting of the face and figure, and the 
home-studio arrangement, all to be learned from the latest photographic books. 
Several have been issued of late, covering these subjects in the modern ways. A 
natural eye for real beauty must accompany, always remembering that it is the 
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dainty, delicate subjects that impress with the art-publishers. A fat, clumsy, 
round-eyed, moon-faced child or woman is never a fit model. Nor is an over- 
dressed subject, which savors of the professional. Simplicity and sweetness 
should characterize all child-pictures, and grace and beauty that of women subjects. 

The print to be submitted should be at least an 8 x 10; that is, enlarged to 
that size. If possible, make full-length poses, and always have the model appear 
to be doing something — never staring consciously at the camera, as this will 
spoil any picture. Refined, mature faces are hard to get for models, because 
their owners will seldom sell their features for public use; but occasionally, where 
the pose is to be a “‘make-up” reproduction from some quaint old painting or 
engraving, where the idea of publicity is vanquished for art’s sake, some genuinely 
appropriate model will help you. Beware of trying to make a nun with a full, 
round face, or a Dutch maiden with a thin, spiritual cast of face. Also, before 
selling all future publication-rights, see that you have the written and fully- 
understood consent and surrender of the personal rights of the woman; or, if 
of a child, of its parents or legal guardian. It is well, also, to pay the model an 
agreed sum, for which you buy outright that which you are afterward at liberty 
to sell, specifying this in the written contract. 

The first field — that of photographing prominent persons in their home- 
surroundings — is a fascinating one. Some capital will be needed to carry it on 
agreeably, for a high-grade camera, preferably with a roller-curtain shutter, 
should be used. Often, one’s own traveling-expenses have to be advanced, un- 
less the worker has become so successful in this specialty that she is sent out by 
some high-class publisher, assisted by either an introductory or a preparatory 
letter forwarded a few days before. Her success in gaining the good wilil, confi- 
dence and consent of the persons visited will depend almost wholly upon her 
personal bearing. A hasty, hustling, pushing, loud-mouthed or ill-groomed 
woman will accomplish little. —The worker must be a gentlewoman throughout, 
with the steadfast reputation — which will come in time — that she never takes 
the advantage of a secret snap-shot, or afterward shows a personal picture, no 
matter what the temptation. 

Such a woman will become very quickly a favorite in her line with the ex- 
clusive circles, and the way the privacy of many a closely-guarded home will be 
opened to her will be surprising. Not only will the negatives for which she was 
commissioned be granted, but, almost invariably, the family — once they know 
that she can be trusted — will request her to take other pictures of a more inti- 
mately family nature. As will be understood, many a noted family shrinks from 
the argus-eyed public. This sensitiveness must never be offended. Repeat ab- 
solutely nothing of what is seen or heard, so long as it is legitimately outside of 
your agreement with your employer. Arrange with him before starting, if pos- 
sible, to be paid by the picture — not for your time. You will then feel free to 
accept such outside orders as may fall your way, and they will be many and remu- 
nerative, if you merit them. Taken altogether, the work of the well-bred woman- 
photographer may lie in pleasant fields, if she takes care not to mar it. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Travesty of the Autochrome 


HE character of a successful and finished Autochrome is now well 

known, although relatively few persons have enjoyed the sight of one. 

But even were it misrepresented without danger of detection or criti-, 
cism, it ill becomes so excellent a publication as The Century to trifle with the sub- 
ject. This it appears to have done in its January issue. It is guilty of no less seri- 
ous an offence than creating and circulating an entirely false impression of what 
is justly regarded as one of the most important and most beautiful discoveries 
of the time. The business impulse to profit by the interest excited by a scientific 
innovation is legitimate, but it should be secondary to the higher motive of pre- 
senting the matter in its true light. After all, it is perhaps not within the province 
of a popular magazine, like The Century, to undertake the exposition of the prin- 
ciples of so subtle a scientific feat and mystery as color-photography. The pop- 
ular writer does not fully comprehend this subject, and the printing-plant may 
not be suitably equipped. In the letter-press accompanying the alleged fac- 
similes of Autochrome transparencies the editor very complacently and ostenta- 
tiously, but perhaps innocently, declares that they show the subtlety, range and 
beauty of the new process. Certainly Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, who furnished the 
original Autochromes, knows better than this. How much that enthusiast in color- 
photography assisted in the preparation of the color-prints in question is not 
stated. Be that as it may, the results are so deplorably deficient in truth and 
beauty of coloring that they are likely to act as a deterrent, rather than as a stim- 
ulus. They must dissuade many serious-minded persons from experimenting 
with what is, in all truth, a thoroughly delightful process. 

A reproduction of an Autochrome by photo-mechanical means offers no in- 
superable difficulties, although it is obviously impossible to preserve in the copy 
— which, having an opaque base, is viewed by reflected and not by transmitted 
light — either the luminous quality or the stereoscopic roundness and depth of 
any glass positive, whether in monochrome or in colors. As it is, instead of 
winning applause, The Century’s color-prints excite only disapprobation and 
distrust in the minds of photographers and tend to discredit a process which the 
magazine evidently meant to extol. The totally inadequate reproduction in ordi- 
nary half-tone of a portrait of M. Lumitre — itself a picture of doubtful artistic 
merit, with its numerous distracting spots and masses of light and its obtrusive, 
hackneyed accessories — only tends to strengthen the opinion, already expressed, 
that the whole enterprise of The Century, in this particular matter, was negli- 
gently and slackly carried out. In the vastly trying task of producing Auto- 
chrome color-prints the publishers of The Century have met their Waterloo on the 


field of illustration. This is most unfortunate. In view of its manifest inability 
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to give an approximate idea of the wonderful chromatic possibilities of the 
Lumiere process, The Century should offer an apology to its readers, as well as 
to the distinguished inventor who has been sojourning in New York city since 
October last. The Century would thus temper the criticism which its disappoint- 
ing results are sure to invite from the admirers of the process everywhere. 

In fine, it must be plain to every intelligent and fair-minded person that our 
criticism of The Century proceeds only from an honest desire to correct the erro- 
neous impression its disappointing performance can but convey to its readers, 
many of whom are photographers, and desirous to investigate the merits of the 
new color-photography. 


The Dresden International Photographic Exhibition 


HERE is every indication that the International Photographic Exhibi- 

tion, to be held at Dresden, Germany, in May, 1909, will be an occasion 

of extraordinary importance, and it is here urged that every capable 
worker in this country at once begin to take an active interest in this event. Every 
department of the art-science — artistic, scientific, technical, industrial and 
literary — will be fittingly represented. The management of this extensive en- 
terprise is in competent hands, and most gratifying results may be confidently 
expected. Among the practitioners of distinction entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of working for the success of this great exhibition is Rudolf Duhrkoop, 
than whom no living German photographer is better known to American work- 
ers. He was first among the artists of his country to respond to the invitation 
from the Photographers’ Association of America to send pictures to the annual 
convention of that body in 1904, and has been a contributor to its exhibitions 
ever since. The great pictorial feature of the National Convention, held at 
Niagara Falls in 1905, was a remarkable series of about five hundred portraits 
by this artist, reproduced by himself in photogravure, a process of his own, form- 
ing a collection which, for absolute power and beauty, was a revelation to all who 
were privileged to see it. Whenever Mr. Dihrkoop has been asked for speci- 
mens of his beautiful art, by publishers of American photographic journals, he 
has cheerfully complied. There is probably none who has not profited by his 
unfailing generosity. It will be remembered, too, that in response to a suggestion 
from the popular treasurer of our National Convention, Mr. Frank R. Barrows, 
Mr. Duhrkoop assembled and sent to this country a collection of prints by 
eminent practitioners of the German Empire, which elicited expressions of pro- 
found admiration wherever it was exhibited — first at the Dayton Convention, 
last August; a few weeks later at the Boston Convention; and, last October, at 
the Brookline Art Union, under the direction of Mr. Barrows. Having been in- 
vested with authority to form a collection of prints representative of American 
photography, Mr. Dihrkoop has expressed, in a letter to the editor of PHoto- 
Era, the hope that the workers of this country send specimens of their best work 
to Dresden. Those who desire to entrust prints to Mr. Barrows may rest assured 
that their interests will be looked after with absolute fidelity. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


mation, advice and criticism will be freely given. 


and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


hotographer and the beginner, in which infor- 
embership may be obtained by sending name 


, “King March rides blustering o’er dale and 
mead, 
And with his chastening rule, prepares the way 
For green-robed April, with her showers soft, 
The pure warm sunshine, and her opening 
buds 
Of yellow cowslip bells.” 


Marca is the true herald of the spring, and 
though he blusters, and storms and scatters his 
snows about in drifts, to make us believe it is 
mid-winter, yet these very winds bear the mes- 
sage that life is returning to bare bush and leaf- 
less bough. We see a subtle red kindling every 
twig and stalk in swamp and meadow. The 
willows begin to wrap their stems in furry white, 
and the maples already are changing their gray 
for green. 

Is it not strange to think of all that is happen- 
ing under the ground ? Nature in her alchemist- 
shop is mixing the perfume which shall exhale 
from her flowers, and blending the colors of these 
same delicate blossoms, which, each year, every 
one after its kind, come forth to adorn the earth. 

Nature never neglects her work. For every 
season she has her appointed labors, and with 
method and system they are performed. It 
would be wise for us to take a leaf out of Na- 
ture’s book, have a time for everything and per- 
form everything at the proper time. If we all 
did this the whole world would move on har- 
moniously, nobody would be hurried, nobody 
would be worn out with overwork. Is it not well 
to adopt as our motto, ‘Never hasting, never 
resting”’ ? 

Bless me, I have come near writing a sermon 
when I set out to speak about getting our photo- 
graphic apparatus ready for the approaching 
spring and summer campaign, and to determine 
this season to take absolutely nothing that is not 
worth while. 

There’s much that’s worth while taking in 
March, however, for it is this month that one 
gets good atmospheric effect, the same being the 
subject of our March competition. April, too, 
is a month for such pictures; so let us be wise and 
take advantage of the misty, moisty days of 
March and April, for in these two months one 
can make pictures such as can be made at no 
other time of year. 

The competition opens the first of this month 
and closes April thirtieth. If any members have 
not received the Round Robin Guild handbook 
which gives the subjects for competition for the 
ensuing year drop a card to PHoTo-ERA and 
one will be sent by return-post. We want this 
year to be the best year yet. 


A BROKEN NEGATIVE 


“For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there is none. 
If there is one, try and find it. 
If there is none, never mind it.” 


To the amateur there seems to be no worse 
evil than the breaking of a specially fine negative 
which cannot be duplicated. Now unless both 
the glass and film are broken there is a remedy. 
If both are broken, then one can but toss the 
fragments into the waste-basket and “never 
mind it.” 

If the break is one single crack across the glass, 
print from the negative in a diffused light, 
placing the printing-frame at such an angle that 
the break in the glass will not cast a shadow. A 
plate with such a break in it can be printed from 
by placing the printing-frame in a box about 
eighteen inches deep and setting the box in the 
shade. It takes some time to make the print, 
but the break in the glass will not leave any im- 
pression on the paper. 

If there are several cracks in the glass, place 
the broken negative on a piece of glass the same 
size, put both into the printing-frame, then sus- 
pend the frame from some projection where it 
will be in diffused light and keep the frame in 
motion by twirling it round and round occasion- 
ally. This method does not allow any of the 
shadows cast by the broken glass to remain long 
enough in one place to make any impression on 
the print. 

To preserve a broken negative from further 
injury, take a spoiled plate the same size, lay the 
negative on it and bind the edges of the two 
glasses together with the gummed strips that are 
used for binding lantern-slides. 

The ideal way to treat a broken negative is to 
transfer the film to a piece of plain glass. The 
amateur who has never undertaken such a task 
will succeed better if he uses a glass a size larger 
than the broken negative; then, if the film is not 
placed exactly straight on the glass, a print may 
be made from it just the same. 

To transfer the film, take a spoiled negative 
the same size as the broken one, warm the glass 
and drop melted beeswax on it at each corner 
and also along the place where the break in the 
negative will come when adjusted. Lay the 
broken negative glass side down on the plain 
glass and press gently so that the two glasses will 
adhere when the wax cools. 

Prepare a solution consisting of four ounces of 
alcohol, two ounces of water, and thirty drops of 
hydrofluoric acid. Put this into a rubber de- 
veloping-tray, and in another tray put the glass 
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to which the film is to be transferred and cover 
it with alcohol and water, using equal quantities 
of each. Now place the broken negative in the 
tray containing the acid solution, and rock gently 
till the film is thoroughly wet. Let it remain for 
perhaps five minutes, then examine to see if the 
film is beginning to loosen from the plate. This 
can be ascertained easily by trying it at the edges 
with a sharp toothpick. Have ready a plate of 
glass, and as soon as the film is well loosened 
from its first support detach it along one edge 
and with the fingers push it gently from the 
plate, rolling it together as it separates. Slip the 
piece of glass under it and transfer it to the tray 
containing the alcohol. Gently unroll the film, 
using the toothpick, and let it sink to the bottom 
of the tray. The softened film is tough and with 


care will not tear. When properly adjusted on 
the glass, drain well to expel any bubbles which 
may have formed between the glass and the film, 
and set it in a place free from dust to dry. 

The transferring of a film seems a very delicate 
piece of work, but it is really a simple operation 
and fifteen minutes will be sufficient for the work, 
and one will have his negative again in perfect 
condition. 

When one has a very valuable glass negative 
it is a wise plan to make from it a paper negative. 
To do this take a print made on thin paper, wax 
it to make it more transparent, and make a print 
from this positive, using a thin printing-out 
paper. Tone and fix, and the result will be a 
paper negative which is in no danger of being 
broken. 
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THE HAND-CAMERA 


HAND-CAMERAS come under the general heads 
of plate-cameras and roll-film cameras. There is, 
however, a third hand-camera called the maga- 
zine-camera, but it has never been very popular. 
It has a mechanical device whereby when one 
plate has been exposed it can be deposited in a 
light-tight compartment and another fresh plate 
turned into place. The advantage of the maga- 
zine-camera is that one may carry a larger num- 
ber of plates more conveniently than with the 
regular plate-camera, and there is no trouble 
about changing the plates. The camera is larger 
and more clumsy than the plate-camera, and the 
advantage of the extra supply of plates does not 
over-balance these drawbacks. If one wishes to 
carry more plates than his holders will accommo- 
date he can make use of a simple plate-changing 
device which allows him to remove in the open 
field the used plates and substitute fresh ones. 

The hand-camera using plates is the one for 
the beginner. Plates are much less expensive 
than films, and easier to manage in the developer. 
Then, too, the beginner should always make use 
of his focusing-screen when making a picture. 
It is only by studying the reflection on the glass 
that one learns how to compose his picture ac- 
cording to the rules of art. The paramount ad- 
vantage of the glass plates and the focusing- 
screen is that one wastes much less material than 
when experimenting with the finder as a guide 
for a possible picture. 

Most cameras carrying glass plates can also be 
fitted with a film-pack. This is a slide the size of 
the plate-holder and carries a dozen films, and is 
manipulated in the same way as the slide of the 
plate-holder. When an exposure is to be made 
the slide is removed, and the black piece marked 
“‘safety cover” is pulled out and torn off. The 
first film is now ready for exposure. The others 
are made ready by pulling out the black paper 
slips one by one, tearing them off and each 
time making an exposure. 

If one does not wish to make the dozen ex- 
posures, then the slide is replaced and the film- 
pack drawn from the camera, and if desired the 
exposed films may in the dark-room be removed 
for development without disturbing the remainder 
of the dozen. One may replace the slide at each 
exposure, remove the pack and focus for the 
next picture. This device is a very convenient 
one, and is much valued by the amateur who can 
afford but one camera. 

The roll-film-camera is the ideal hand-camera 
for the skilful amateur, not only to carry on his 
outing but to use at any time. Having served a 
long apprenticeship with the focusing-screen, 
and having also studied and practised the rules 
of art which tell how to ‘“‘compose”’ a picture, the 
eye becomes in time so well trained that the small 
finder serves as well as the focusing-screen as a 
guide to what is to be included in the picture. 

The smaller and cheaper cameras have what 
is called a “fixed focus”’ lens; that is, all images 
at and beyond a certain distance are in focus. 


The great disadvantage of such a lens is that no 
object nearer than the fixed distance can be pho- 
tographed with clearness. 

Cheap camerasare fitted with single lenses, while 
those of more expensive make have the rapid 
rectilinear lens. If one has a passion for pho- 
tographing buildings the single lens, unless 
very much stopped down, distorts the lines; but 
if one does not care for this class of work, but 
prefers landscapes and portraits, then the single 
lens does excellent work and for landscapes is 
oftentimes to be preferred. 

Before buying a camera one should have it 
tested to see if it is adjusted correctly. All cam- 
eras made by reliable firms are expected to be 
correct, but the examination recently of a high- 
priced camera proved that not only was the 
focusing-scale incorrect, but that the view seen 
in the finder did not coincide with that shown on 
the focusing-screen. 

Most cameras are now fitted with a rising- 
front, enabling one to get the top of a building 
into the field of the lens without tilting the cam- 
era. 

When one buys a camera he should thoroughly 
understand and be able to manipulate it quickly. 
When one’s mind is divided between the manip- 
ulation of his camera and the object he intends 
to photograph he can never be sure of good re- 
sults. One should be able to use the camera 
mechanically; that is, the hand should be so well 
trained in the different movements that it per- 
forms them without conscious thought. 

In instantaneous work the adjusting of the 
camera must be done so rapidly that unless one 
can use his camera almost without looking at it, 
the opportunity for the coveted picture is gone — 
gone “‘like the wind that blew, a thousand years 
ago.’”’ A “‘camera’”’ opportunity seldom occurs 
the second time, so one must be as well able to 
decide whether it is worth while to make a pic- 
ture, as to be able to make it when so decided. 

To avoid spoiled plates, vexatious mishaps and 
unsatisfactory results one must be able to do the 
“right thing at the right moment.” Such ability 
comes only from practice and training, but it can 
be acquired with practice and training. 


LOCAL HISTORIC CLUBS 


AN augmented interest is being taken at the 
present time in preserving as far as possible all 
relics pertaining to the early history of the coun- 
try. Moneyed men and women are donating 
funds for the purchase of historic houses, and 
New York has just been made glad by a sum of 
money donated for the purpose of restoring the 
Governor’s Room in its City Hall. This room 
is one of the most historic places in the city. In 
it are preserved some of the city’s best historic 
pictures, including portraits of many of the Gov- 
ernors of New York State. In it is the desk used 
by President George Washington, besides many 
other objects of historic interest. This room, 
which was becoming rather dilapidated, is to be 
restored and kept in fine condition. 

Now there are only a comparatively few peo- 
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ple who have money enough to donate for such 
objects, no matter how deep their interest may 
be in seeing our historic landmarks preserved; 
but there is no amateur so poor but what he or 
she can easily contribute a mite toward preserving 
pictorially, at least, all places of historic interest 
in his native town. For this purpose the en- 
thusiastic amateur may form a local historic 
picture club, along the lines of a very interesting 
club which has been actively engaged in photo- 
graphing all the places of note in its little town. 

The club is composed of about fifteen ama- 
teurs who have been spurred on to active work 
by a member who, being shut in by an accident 
which was weeks in mending, began to look up, 
in the long hours he spent indoors, all the his- 
toric incidents connected with the little town. 
He interested the rest of his club, and together 
they photographed all the objects which had any 
connection either with the country’s history or 
with the local history of the town. They next 
made prints, mounted them artistically, wrote 
on the back of the mount all the facts connected 
with the picture, dates, etc. They then gave 
evening receptions and invited first the older 
residents of the town, then the middle-aged, and 
lastly the young people. One of the older resi- 
dents who knew a great deal about the town and 
its people was invited to give a talk on the historic 
localities represented by the pictures. 


Each picture was numbered and though the 
original prints were not sold, orders were taken 
for duplicates and the club made quite a little 
money from the sale of the prints. Part of this 
they devoted to photographic printing-paper and 
mounts and made a complete set of the pictures, 
which they presented to the town. These prints 
were mounted in books, a picture on one page 
and on the opposite page a description of the 
picture with data concerning it. This was written 
on a typewriter and pasted in the book. The 
books were also indexed very completely. 

The club has another project in mind, and 
that is photographing the families who have 
lived in the town twenty-five years or more. 

Think what a treasure this collection will be 
to the future historian seeking for facts and 
figures among musty old papers and_ time- 
stained documents. 

Photography is to-day the best historian of the 
world. It sets before us the exact presentment of 
the object itself, something which even the most 
silver-tongued orator could not do nor the most 
gifted pen transcribe. 

There is no reason why each little town should 
not have its Guild of local pictorial-historians. 
Why not form one in your town this very month ? 


LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN GOOD NIGHT 
THIRD PRIZE—GENRE STUDIES 
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Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 

ERA, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRIZES 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $ 5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $ 2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work?is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 

RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHotro-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker., 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


February —“ Mountains.” Closes March 31. 

March —“‘Atmospheric Effects.’’ Closes April 
30. 

April —‘‘ Decorative Photography.” Closes May 


3I. 
May —‘‘Animals.’”’ Closes June 30. 
June —‘“‘Pinhole Pictures.’’ Closes July 31. 
July —“‘Harbor Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
August Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
September —‘‘Artistic Mounting.” Closes Octo- 
ber 31. 
October —“‘Children.”” Closes November 30. 
November — “Reflections.” Closes December 


3I. 


AWARDS — GENRE STUDIES 


First Prize: C. W. Christiansen. 

Second Prize: Emily Pitchford. 

Third Prize: Louis Fleckenstein. 

Honorable Mention: C. Ney Pickering, W. F 
Zierath, M.D., J. H. Field, A. B. Hargett, 
Charles R. Phipps, Mary G. Huntsman, Paul 
Fournier, Mrs. William Durrant, W. C. Haskell. 


A LITTLE TALK ON CHEMICALS 


EVERY amateur knows the active agent of the 
developer he uses, because the solution bears 
the name of the chemical agent which makes 
visible the latent image on any sensitive surface. 
Does he know the action of the other chemicals 
which compose the developer? Usually not. 

A pyrogallic acid developer contains besides 
the pyro several other ingredients, each one of 
which has a special mission to perform in pro- 
ducing a good negative. A favorite formula for a 
pyro developer contains sulphite of soda, citric 
acid, bromide of potassium and carbonate of 
potassium. The proportions follow: 


No.1 
Sulphite of soda (gran.) ........... I ounce 
Bromide of potassium ............ 40 grains 
No. 2 
Sulphite of soda (gran.) ........... 4 ounce 
Carbonate of potassium ............ 14 ounces 


For use, take $ ounce of each and 4 ounces of 
water. 

Pyrogallol comes in the form of thin, flat 
crystals, white in color and easily soluble in 
water. When exposed to the air these crystals 
oxidize very quickly, first turning yellow, then 
changing to brown, and finally black, in whic 
state they are useless for photographic purposes. 
To prevent this oxidization from taking place a 
chemical with preservative qualities is added to 
the solution and prevents the decomposition of 
the pyrogallol crystals. The chemical which 
acts as a preservative in the formula given above 
is sulphite of sodium. It not only acts as a pre- 
servative to the pyro, but keeps the solution 
clear during development, and prevents the 
staining of the plates. 

The sulphite of soda, however, when com- 
bined with the pyrogallol makes a strong alka- 
line solution, and when a developer is too alka- 
line it produces what is called chemical fog, a 
condition of the negative which it is almost im- 
possible to eliminate. To counteract and regu- 
late this alkaline condition another chemical is 
added which acts as a preventive. This chem- 
ical is an acid, in this case the citric acid in Solu- 
tion No. 1. An al!kali has a strong affinity for an 
acid, and when combined in proper proportions 
the two form a salt in which the peculiar prop- 
erties of each are modified, and they are said to 
neutralize each other. 
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Every developer contains a chemical called a 
restrainer, its office being to regulate the action 
of the active developing-agent — in this case the 
pyrogallol — on those parts of the silver salts of 
the negative which have been acted on by ex- 
posure to the light, and to prevent its action on 
those parts which have not been affected by 
light. The chemical in this formula which acts 
as a restrainer — and which is the restrainer in 
most general use — is the bromide of potassium. 
Instead of attacking the silver bromide, the pyro 
first attacks the potassium bromide, it having a 
decided preference for this chemical, thus causing 
the precipitation of the silver bromide to take 
place more slowly, and the image is built up 
more evenly and the gradation of lights and 
shadows is made harmonious. 

In making up pyro developer it is usually put 
up in two solutions, and mixed when ready for 
use. The solution containing the sulphite of 
soda and the carbonate of potassium is an alka- 
line solution. Its special mission is to bind the 
bromide as it becomes free from the silver during 
the process of development, and aids in building 
up the image on the plate. 

In toning-baths for prints, different sodas are 
used for neutralizing the solutions. Acetate of 
soda, bicarbonate of soda, biborate of soda 
(which is borax), carbonate of soda (which is 
sal-soda), and phosphate of soda are the sodas 
used in gold toning to render the bath neutral. 
These sodas also affect the color of the print very 
materially. 

Acetate of soda has no effect on the gold bath 
until at least an hour after it has been added to 
it. It renders the whites very clear, and gives 
rich and brilliant tones to the print. Acetate of 
soda added to a hydroquinone developer acts as 
a retarder and, strange as it may appear, it has 
an opposite action if used in a collodion de- 
veloper, being then an active accelerator. 

Biborate of soda produces beautiful sepia 
tones and is a specia!ly desirable chemical to add 
to the toning-solution for matt-surface papers. 
Besides being a useful agent in toning, biborate 
of soda has several qualities which render it a 
useful photographic adjunct. If added to hydro- 
quinone or eikonogen developers it acts as an 
accelerator, but if added to pryo it acts as a re- 
tarder. If added to the fixing-bath for silver 
prints it prevents the blistering of the film and is, 
therefore, very convenient to have during the hot 
weather. 

Bicarbonate of soda neutralizes the excess of 
acid in the gold toning-bath and produces beau- 
tiful purplish-black tones in the print. In this 
connection one should say that unless the nega- 
tive from which the print is made is a good, 
rather slow-printing one, the tones will be a 
faded sort of purplish-gray. When printing 
from a weak negative use a cover-glass of tinted 
glass or of ground-glass to retard the printing. 
Flat, thin negatives will not give rich tones in the 
print because there is not sufficient light-action 
to reduce the silver chloride or other salts to 
metallic silver. 


Carbonate of soda produces warm brown tones 
which vary in depth according to the length of 
time the print is left in the toning-bath. Car- 
bonate of soda is also used in alkaline develop- 
ers. A solution of it will remove sizing from 
paper. Phosphate of soda is used as a neutral- 
izer and gives bluish-violet tones which are very 
attractive for certain prints. 

Toning-baths, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, should be made up from twelve to 
twenty-four hours before using to allow them to 
ripen. Ripening, used photographically, means 
that the bath must be left in a state of rest for a 
certain length of time so that the different in- 
gredients will become assimilated and act readily 
and evenly on the paper. 


Answers to Correspondents 

Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frnt WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


B. L. C.— To produce what you call a “soft 
picture,”’ focus sharply on the object to be pho- 
tographed, then rack the lens either forward or 
back just enough to soften the outlines without 
making overlapping rings. Use a large stop and 
prolong the exposure a little more than when the 
lens is focused sharply. 

Joun F. S.— The trouble with your gaslight 
printing is not in the printing but in the de- 
veloping. Use a weaker developer and you can 
control the developing of your print, and the 
pictures will be all that you could desire. Use 
the different kinds of paper according to the 
kind of negative from which you are printing. 

A. T. K.— To remove the paper from the 
negative without injuring the film is a somewhat 
difficult matter. Soak the plate in a strong solu- 
tion of common salt, having the water slightly 
tepid, but not enough so to soften the film. 
When well saturated, the paper can usually be 
rubbed off. [f it does not all come off at once, 
soak it a little longer. 

Burt F. G.— To make a print take water- 
color nicely it should be coated with a solution 
made of ox-gall, one-eighth ounce; methylated 
spirits, two ounces, and water, eight ounces. 
When thoroughly dissolved, filter and paint the 
print with the solution. When dry it is ready for 
coloring. Unless you are a very skilful colorist 
you would find the plain print far more satisfac- 
tory and artistic. 

W. H. Rosperts.— A clearing-solution for a 
negative is made of five ounces of a saturated 
solution of alum, and one-quarter ounce of 
muriatic acid. After the negative is fixed and 
washed, soak it for a few minutes in this clearing- 
bath, wash well and dry. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAKING ENLARGED NEGATIVES 
DIRECT 


IN a communication made to the Photographic 
Society of Caen, France, M. Balagny advocates 
an ingenious method of producing enlarged neg- 
atives without a transparency, which seems feas- 
ible and is worthy of a trial by anybody who is 
interested. Duplicate negatives, the same size as 
the original and, if desirable, reversed for print- 
ing in single-transfer carbon, may be made in 
the same way. Reductions instead of enlarge- 
ments and positives from positives are also ob- 
tainable. Enlargements and reductions, whether 
reversed or not, must be made in the enlarging- 
camera. When the copy is to be the same size as 
the original it may be made by contact, if it is to 
be reversed, otherwise the lantern must be used. 
Slow plates are best, and there seems to be no 
reason why bromide paper might not be used. 

The plate is first developed in the following 
solution, which should produce a good positive. 
Development should cease when the image ap- 
pears on the back of the plate or before the high- 
lights appear grayed over to any great extent. 


Developer 
Potassium metahisulphite ........ 5 grains 
Ammonium bromide (19 per cent 
Sodium sulphite (crystals)........ 80 grains 


The plate is then washed in running water for 
three or four minutes and a piece of wet, black 
paper is placed in close contact with its glass 
side. Optical contact is necessary to prevent 
halation. It is then exposed film upwards to dif- 
fused daylight for from thirty to forty-five sec- 
onds. 

All of the remaining operations may be con- 
ducted in a dark-room brightly lighted with yel- 
low or red. 

Next immerse the plate in the following re- 
versing-solution, where the positive becomes a 
negative by the conversion of the silver image 
into silver chromate. 


Reversing-Solution 


Potassium bichromate ........... 75 grains 


When the action will go no farther, transfer to 
the solvent which dissolves the silver chromate, 
leaving a negative image of silver bromide. 


Solvent 
Sodium sulphite (crystals)........ I ounce 
Potassium metabisulphite ........ 15 grains 


Five minutes in this bath should be sufficient, 
but the time is easily determined by the disap- 
pearance of the reddish-yellow tint produced by 
the bichromate solution. Now wash the plate 
for two or three minutes in running water to free 
it of the sulphite,and then develop a second time 
to secure sufficient density. As the image loses 
vigor in the fixing-bath, development should be 
carried a little farther than appears desirable. 


Second Developer 


Potassium metabisulphite ........ I5 grains 
Sodium sulphite (crystals)........ 80“ 


An alum fixing-bath is advisable, as it hardens 
the film. An excellent formula is as follows: 


Fixing-Bath 


50 grains 


Sodium bisulphite lye .......... 100 minims 

Dissolve the hypo in part of the water, the bi- 
sulphite and chrome alum in the remainder and 
mix the two solutions. Sodium bisulphite lye is 
much used in Europe, but not to any extent in 
this country. It is readily prepared as follows: 
Distiled water to’ 1} ounces 
Sodium sulphite anhydrous...... 60 grains 
Sulphuric acid 13 minims 

This is equal to one hundred minims called for 
in the formula. 


A SINGLE-SOLUTION INTENSIFIER 


A GooD mercuric intensifier which builds up 
the image gradually, so that its action may be 
stopped when desired. may be made as follows: 


4 ounce 


Mercuric chloride 

B 

Potassium 10dide. 3 ounce 


Add A to B and shake well before adding C. Im- 
merse the plate and rock gently until sufficient 
density has been acquired, then wash and dry. 
This solution is very poisonous and proper pre- 
cautions should be taken. 
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ENLARGING ON GASLIGHT PAPERS 


AN important fact, usually overlooked, is that 
enlargements may be made on gaslight papers, 
such as Velox or Cyko, with nomore powerful illu- 
minant than incandescent gas, and frequently a 
decided advantage is gained thereby. Half an 
hour is not too long an exposure if a better print 
may be obtained than by other means, and often 
a shorter exposure is sufficient. The time re- 
quired, of course, depends chiefly upon the de- 
gree of magnification, although the density of 
the negative naturally has its influence also. 

Gaslight enlargements are especially appli- 
cable for rendering negatives which are too thin 
to yield satisfactory prints by other processes. 
The observing amateur has probably noticed 
that even with the same brand of bromide paper 
an enlargement will be much brighter than a 
contact-print. This is probably due to the fact 
that the total amount of light which the negative 
will allow to pass through it in a given time is 
spread over a larger area, and the intensity of 
the illumination of the image which tends to pro- 
duce flatness is reduced; the transparent portions 
remain practically the same and are well lighted, 
but the portions which have some opacity assume 
an apparent additional density which gives vigor 
to the enlargement. It is admitted that gaslight 
papers give brighter contact-prints than bromide, 
and it is, therefore, natural that gaslight enlarge- 
ments should be the most vigorous of all. The 
papers best suited to very flat negatives are Reg- 
ular Carbon Velox and Contrast Matte Cyko. 
When a trifle stronger in contrast, Special Carbon 
Velox and Normal Matte Cyko will be better and 
require only half the exposure needed for those 
first named. Royal Velox is especially fine for 
toning to sepia, as the stock is tinted. For very 
large prints the rough papers are preferable and 
may be had in both Velox and Cyko. 


TONING P. O. P. WITH HYPO 


FRED Crook advocates in The Amateur 
Photographer a simple method whereby the 
ordinary P. O. P. of certain makers may be sat- 
isfactorily toned without the use of ammonium 
sulphide or other malodorous compounds. All 
makes of paper do not respond to this treatment, 
due to variations in the emulsion, but it is an 
easy matter and worth while to trya few samples 
and find out which brands may be used. Printing 
should be carried to double the ordinary depth, 
and the paper should be immersed, without pre- 
vious washing, in the toning-bath, composed of 
one ounce of hypo to five ounces of water. 

Mr. Crook states in part: “It is necessary to 
use a clean bath free from sediment, and to wash 
very thoroughly after fixation, taking particular 
care that the prints do not stick together at any 
time during the processes. On immersion into 


the hypo, the print begins to clear very rapidly. 
In about half a minute it assumes the good old 
yellow tint we know so well; then, in about five 
minutes, a certain bloom begins to make its ap- 
pearance. 


When this is well defined, say in 


seven minutes, you may remove the print into 
the washing-bath, and you will probably be sat- 
isfied with the ultimate result; but if you want a 
purple, you may keep the print in the hypo until 
purple is suggested rather than seen. On no ac- 
count must a real purple be reached at this stage. 
That tint will come afterwards, on drying. The 
change of tone produced by the drying-process 
is simply marvelous, and must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. If prints are purple when they come 
from the fixing-bath they will dry to a wretched 
color. Under-printing results in the almost total 
disappearance of the image. If you should 
chance to over-print, put the copy into hypo, one 
ounce, water, twenty ounces, and leave it for 
half an hour. Afterwards finish in a strong bath. 
Prints from weak negatives must be printed 
more deeply than those from strong ones.” 


APPLYING THE DEVELOPER 

BEGINNERS in photography frequently experi- 
ence difficulty in flowing the developer quickly 
and evenly over a plate without causing streaks 
or air-bubbles. This is especially the case if an 
attempt is made to be economical with the solu- 
tion. If a pail of pure water is kept handy in 
which the plate may be immersed edgewise for a 
minute or so previous to development, it will be 
found an easy matter to successfully flood the 
plate with the solution. A still better way to 
avoid air-bubbles is to immediately flow the de- 
veloper over the plate, which has had no previous 
wetting, and then pass a soft camel’s-hair brush, 
bound with hard rubber, gently over the film. 


TRYING NEW PRINTING-PAPERS 


To realize the utmost possibilities of his neg- 
atives the photographer should be able to work 
several different printing-processes, in order that 
the one best suited to render each individual nega- 
tive may be chosen. Moreover, he should watch 
the new papers as they appear upon the market 
and test those which are likely to be useful to 
him in his work. A few haphazard prints from 
any negatives which happen to be handy is by 
no means a fair test. 

The best way to determine the usefulness of a 
new printing-paper is to select or make specially 
three test-negatives — one weak, one medium 
and one strong. A sample dozen, giving four 
prints to each negative, affords an opportunity 
to try straight prints and such modifications of 
printing-time, toning and developing as may 
seem advisable. In this way a fair estimate of 
the charactcr of the paper may be obtained, and 
it is easy to decide its adaptability to general 
or special work. 

As test-prints are on different papers, the 
names of the brand used and the treatment em- 
ployed should be noted on the back, and if all 
these trial-prints are kept in a portfolio for com- 
parison they will furnish an ever-increasing fund 
of valuable information. Since the test-negatives 
are representative types, one can, by referring to 
this portfolio, determine quickly just what paper 
and treatment to employ for a given negative. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 


A YEAR’S WORK OF THE ROUND ROBIN 
GUILD 

THE interesting collection, constituting the 
prize-winning and honorable mention pictures 
of the monthly competitions of the Round Robin 
Guild Department of PHoTo-ERA for 1907, has 
been enthusiastically received where it has been 
thus far exhibited. After having been shown at 
the Orange (N. J.) Camera Club, the collection 
was forwarded to the Chicago Camera Club, 
which has arranged to exhibit it at its rooms 
from February 17 to 29. After this the exhibit 
will be on view at the Minneapolis School of 
Fine Arts, Minneapolis, Minn., March 9 to 21. 
Next in order are the Milwaukee Camera Club, 
March 30 to April 11; Grand Rapids Camera 
Club, at the palatial Free Public Library, April 
20 to May 2; Toledo (Ohio) Camera Club, May 
11 to 23; The Photographic Club of Baltimore 
City, Baltimore, Md., June 1 to 13; Mt. Vernon 
(N. Y.) Camera Club, June 21 to July 4; Prov- 
idence (R. I.) Camera Club, July 13 to 25; 
Brockton (Mass.) Camera Club, August 2 to 
15 and Portland (Me.) Camera Club, August 
24 to September 5. Other clubs who are asking 
the loan of this popular ambulatory exhibition 
will be furnished a duplicate set of prints as soon 
as it shall have been completed. This route list 
will be published in a later issue of PHOTO-ERA. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


THE Executive Committee of the P. A. of A. 
met in executive session at the Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 13, 1908, to make arrange- 
ments for the Twenty-eighth Annual Conven- 
tion. All the officers were in attendance, as fol- 
lows: Frank W. Medlar, president; A. T. Proc- 
tor, first vice-president; A. J. Thuss, second 
vice-president; Frank R. Barrows, treasurer, 
and J. H. C. Evanoff, secretary. After the ac- 
counts of the secretary and treasurer had been 
audited, it was found that the balance on hand, 
Jan. 1, 1908, was $4,838.19. If the affairs at 
City Hall, Boston, had been managed half as 
prudently and as honestly in past years as those 
of the P. A. of A. under Treasurer Barrows, 
the Hub would be a good many millions better 
off, to-day! 

Among several matters of importance agreed 
upon were the following: 

The next annual convention of the P. A. of A. 
will be held July 14, 15, 16 and 17, in the Detroit 
Light Guard Armory, Detroit, Mich. 

There will be three classes of prints; viz., the 
Salon class, the Competitive class and the Com- 
plimentary class. Details in PHoTo-ERaA for 
April, published March 20. In the Competitive 


class there will be three awards in the form of 
silver cups of unequal value, known as the first, 
second and third prizes. The offer of a prize of 
$100 still stands for the most advanced appli, 
ance, device or novelty, used in photography- 
if never before exhibited at a National Conven- 
tion. Efforts will be made to secure a compre- 
hensive exhibit of color-photography by all 
known methods. 

The $25 cash prize offered at the Dayton 
Convention, last August, for the best paper on 
prizes, was awarded to Charles W. Hearn, of 
Boston, Mass. The rules and regulations, call- 
ing for more space than can be allotted here, 
will be printed in the April issue of PHoTO-ERA. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


A SPECIAL meeting, to take the place of the 
annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
American Federation of Photographic Societies, 
took place in the rooms of the Chicago Camera 
Club, Chicago, IIl., February 8, last. As we went 
to press with the March number of this maga- 
zine at that time, we were unable to state what 
took place, but expect to do so in our next issue. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
MISSOURI 


THE Fourteenth Annual Convention of this 
organization is set down for June 16, 17 and 18, 
1908, at Moberly, Mo. The officers are as fol- 
lows: E. A. Zoff, of Washington, president; F. 
W. Crow, of Maryville, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Jeanette Fleming, Joplin, and A. L. Jenks, of 
Monett, secretary. 


OUR SWISS PHOTOGRAPHS 

THE beautiful prints of Swiss winter scenery 
by G. R. Ballance, of St. Moritz-Dorf, Switzer- 
land, which have appeared, from time to time, 
in the pages of PHoTo-ERA, have elicited much 
favorable comment. In response to several in- 
quiries we would state that they were made with 
a Goerz Dagor lens, and printed on Platinotype 
paper. 

PREMIUMS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


ALL advertisements appearing in PHoTO-ERA 
which solicit photographs of special subjects are 
bona fide and trustworthy. Readers of this mag- 
azine may safely entrust to such advertisers any 
photographs they desire to submit for prizes, 
cash or other considerations, as may be stip- 
ulated. We refuse to print any advertisement, 
however alluring, of this or any other character, 
unless we are satisfied regarding the business in- 
tegrity of the applicant. This much, at least, 
we owe to our readers. 
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PRINTS FOR THE DRESDEN PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EXHIBITION 


ALTHOUGH this great international exhibition 
devoted to photography will not be held till 
1909, it is well to state that now is the best time 
to prepare prints. Let intending exhibitors bear 
this important suggestion in mind. 

All who wish to be represented at this remark- 
able exhibition may be interested in the follow- 
ing letter from Frank R. Barrows, the popular 
treasurer of the Photographers’ Association of 
America. Mr. Barrows has filled this very im- 
portant office for many years, and has conducted 
the same with rare sagacity and devotion. 

Being, besides, thoroughly familiar with the 
task of caring for photographs of value intended 
for an European enterprise and their safe return 
to this country, Mr. Barrows may safely be en- 
trusted with any prints, regardless of size or 
value, intended for the Dresden Exhibition. 
“Mr. WILFRED A. FRENCH, Boston, Mass. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter of recent date duly 
received. You inquire if I have knowledge of 
any arrangements being perfected assembling 
pictures for the international exhibition to be 
held in Dresden in 1909. 

“T am pleased to state that Mr. Diihrkoop, 
who has been delegated the commissioner for 
America, has requested me to aid him in this 
matter. I quote the following from his letter: 
‘In 1909 we shall have a great International Ex- 
hibition of Photography in Dresden. We desire 
a great collection of the excellent American 
Photographers. As treasurer of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America you have great 
influence and can render assistance. I am a 
member of the direction and commissioner for 
America, and I beg you to help us. In the begin- 
ning of the next year (1908) I will send circulars 
and entry forms to our American colleagues.’ 

“Inasmuch as this invitation came to me last 
fall, and feeling the responsibility that rested 
with American photographers to repay the fa- 
vors we have had from the German photog- 
raphers, especially Mr. Diihrkoop, I have al- 
ready collected a number of prints for this ex- 
hibition. I hope to be able during this year to 
constantly add to this collection examples of 
both professional and amateur photography by 
our best workers. 

“Pictures mounted and not framed, sent post- 
paid to this address, will be properly registered 
and forwarded to Mr. Diihrkoop in Dresden. 
Further information may be had by addressing 
the writer. Fraternally yours, 

F. R. Barrows, Treasurer, 
1873 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass.” 
Boston, Feb. 8, 1908. 


ALUM-HYPO BATHS 


ALTHOUGH the photographic text-books and 
magazines contain many formule for baths 
which will simultaneously fix and harden plates 
or films, it is probable that very few of them are 
the result of a series of carefully-conducted ex- 


periments. The formula of Lumiére and Seye- 
wetz for hypo, chrome alum and sodium bi- 
sulphite, published in PHoto-Era for Decem- 
ber, 1906, has been one of the best thus far, but 
its keeping-quality is poor and its hardening- 
action not sufficient in all cases. Having ascer- 
tained that decomposition is avoided by sub- 
stituting sodium acetate for sodium bisulphite 
lye, even if small quantities of acid or acid salts 
be present in the solution, R. Namias describes, 
in Das Atelier des Photographen for September, 
an interesting and exhaustive series of experi- 
ments conducted to determine upon the best 
formula with reference to its hardening-proper- 
ties. Of the thirteen combinations tried, the 
following, because of the almost complete ab- 
sence of precipitate, is the one recommended by 
Professor Namias. 

Chrome alum (1.5 per cent solution) 50 ccs. 
Hypo (50 per cent solution) ....... 50 ccs. 
Sodium acetate (saturated solution) 2.5 grams 
In this solution the gelatine is completely hard- 
ened in eight or nine minutes so that frilling, due 
to variation of temperature, is obviated. The 
rapidity of fixation does not seem to be retarded 
by the presence of alum, and complete hardening 
of the film takes place within the time required 
for thorough fixation. 


A SUCCESSFUL Y. M. C. A. CAMERA 
CLUB 


THE camera club connected with the Y. M. 
C. A. in New York City, while not on a level 
with the larger organizations of the metropolis, 
is active and progressive. When it began its 
existence, about three years ago, the club had 
twelve members; it now has nearly one hundred, 
all belonging to the 23d Street Y. M. C. A. Its 
facilities include a club room 18’ x 20’; three 
up-to-date dark-rooms; several enlarging-cam- 
eras of standard pattern for portraiture, enlarg- 
ing, etc.; an Aristo Light of 4,000 candle-power 
for all branches of photography, and other use- 
ful apparatus and appliances. Quarters like 
these are not to be found everywhere, and the 
club deserves to be highly complimented for its 
spirit of progress and industry. Its third annual 
print-show, held last January, was very success- 
ful, over two hundred prints of creditable merit 
being displayed. They were judged by William 
H. Zerbe, and prizes were awarded to F. M. 
Ingalls, E. G. Dunning, C. J. Luce and J. O. 


Sprague. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ILLINOIS 


TuHE Tenth Annual Convention of this body 
of workers is announced for May 5, 6 and 7, 
1908, at Adam Hall, Joliet. The officers are 
Chas. E. Jay, Paris, president; H. B. Medlar, 
Woodstock, first vice-president; C. J. Erickson, 
Chicago, second vice-president; H. W. Harper, 
Joliet, secretary, and R. H. Mann, Virginia, 
treasurer. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

THE most active body of professional work- 
ers in the East outside of New York State, is 
the New England Association, which announces 
its Twelfth Annual Convention for July 28, 29 
and 30, 1908, at Mechanics Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Frank A. Place, of Boston, is president, and 
George H. Hastings, of Haverhill, Mass., sec- 
retary. Particulars, including prize-list, will be 
published later. In the meantime let all the 
members, good and true, lose no time in prepar- 
ing for this important yearly event. Later on 
you’ll be too busy to attend to it and, hurrying 
to find time, will turn out prints not on a par 
with your best work. 


COPIES OF PHOTO-ERA WANTED 


WISHING to bind PHoto-ERA for tg05 and 
1906, some of our subscribers find themselves 
without the March and June copies of 1905, and 
January, February and March, 1906. Any one 
having such copies, in good condition, and wish- 
ing to dispose of them, will confer a favor by 
communicating with the publisher of this mag- 
azine. 


A PAYING STUDIO AT A BARGAIN 


So few are the openings for an energetic work- 
er embarking on a professional career that we 
cannot refrain from calling attention to what ap- 
pears to be an honestly tempting opportunity. 
The studio, with all its working-equipments, is 
situated near Saranac Lake, in the Adirondacks, 
a well-known health and pleasure resort. The 
present owner, for reasons of health, is obliged 
to forsake a business he has built up and suc- 
cessfully conducted. He seeks a cash customer 
atonce. He has satisfied the publisher of PHoto- 
ErAas to his reputation, and that his proposition, 
as set forth in this issue’s classified advertising, 
is a perfectly honorable one. It certainly ‘looks 
good,” and any one interested should communi- 
cate, at once, with the proprietor, A. N. Allen, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


SULPHIDE TONING WITHOUT ODOR 
IN a recent issue of The Photographic Journal, 
Harry E. Smith describes a new method of toning 
bromide prints which does away with the objec- 
tionable smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
print is placed in the usual bleaching-solution: 


Potassium ferricyanide........... 60 grains 
Potassium bromide ............. 25 * 


5 
It is then rinsed and immersed in the follow- 
ing bath, where it gradually turns brown: 


Ammonium thiomolybdate (NH4)2 


Molyodenum sulphide is deposited in addition 
to the silver sulphide, and for this reason bro- 
mide prints which are too flat for ordinary toning 
may be transformed to a beautiful sepia by this 
process. When the toning is complete the print 


should be placed for five minutes in a five per 
cent bath of ammonia to facilitate the quick re- 
moval of the slight yellow stain in the usual final 
washing. Ammonium thiomolybdate is not as 
yet on the market commercially, being thus far 
only an experiment in Mr. Smith’s laboratory. 
It is possible that the ammonium salt would not 
be the most suitable for a commercial article, 
but if not, it is to be hoped that a satisfactory 
substitute can be prepared, for it would certainly 
fill a long-felt want. 


ST. LOUIS CAMERA CLUB 

Tuis flourishing organization held its third 
annual print-exhibition last January, and, from 
authentic accounts, the event was a most grat- 
ifying success. One hundred and _ fifty-five 
framed entries, deemed worthy by a competent 
artist-jury, is an enviable achievement for a 
camera club only three years old and existing in 
a city which, while it can boast of two great dry- 
plate factories — Hammer and Cramer —lays 
no claim to esthetic eminence. Photographically, 
Saint Louis may proudly raise her head, for she 
has a group of capable pictorialists, many of 
whom have contributed effectively to the Fourth 
American Salon and to the PHoTo-ERA annual 
and monthly contests. Her camera club is a 
member of the American Federation of Pho- 
tographic Societies, consequently the people 
of Saint Louis will have the rare pleasure of 
seeing the Fourth Salon ere long — a treat not 
to be enjoyed even by the Hub this year. 


CASH PAID FOR BACK NUMBERS OF 
PHOTO-ERA 


WE are constantly receiving requests for back 
numbers of PHOTO-ERA, many of which are out 
of print. Friends having such copies and willing 
to dispose of them will confer a favor by com- 
municating with the publisher of PHoTo-ERA. 
Copies most desired are January, February and 
March, 1906; March, April, July, August and 
September, 1905; and May and June, 1904. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1907. Compiled 
by the editors and staff of the Photographic 

Monthly. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; 

paper, $1.00. London: Dawbarn & Ward, 

Ltd. New York: Tennant & Ward (Amer- 

ican Agents), 287 Fourth Avenue. 

In reviewing Photograms of 1906— in the 
December PHoTO-ERA, 1906—we gave ex- 
pression to our delight of the work in a two- 
column notice. 

The current volume inspires the same degree 
of pleasure. The letter-press as well as the il- 
lustrations evince the same high standard of ex- 
cellence. As a literary and pictorial record of 
the year 1907 the volume is highly meritorious 
and deserves its usual place in a complete pho- 
tographic library. H. Snowden Ward writes 
entertainingly and with discrimination about a 
subject close to his heart — British photography. 
The two exhibitions of the year in Great Brit- 
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@ Viewed from a dollars and cents standpoint, it pays to buy a 
good lens. The failures that you will save will more than make 
up the difference in cost. You may not always require great 
speed, but there will be times and places where only such a lens 
will produce successful results It is then that the reserve power 
of your lens will save you disappointment and expense. The 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss New Tessar f-4.5 


is almost twice as fast as the f-6.3 Tessar, and while the aperture 
has been increased, brilliance, definition and flatness of field have 
not been sacrificed. 

G All the numbers of the New Tessar have the speed of f-4.5 up 
to and including the largest sizes. 

@ We should like to send you our Catalog H which fully de 
scribes the New Tessar, as well as our complete series of lenses. 


q “PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. Not a mere advertise- 
ment, but a beautifully made and printed little publication about that world of wonder and 
beauty seen by the lens. Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Carl Zeiss, Jena 


George N. Saegmuller 
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DAY’S WHITE PASTE 


A thoroughly scientific paste for fine Photography and Artistic work 
WILL NOT SPOT because it IS ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL 


It will not wrinkle the most delicate paper or curl the mounted 
pictures, and the particles are so fine that every atom sticks. 

It is smooth as a cold cream, and stays in perfect condition till 
entirely used up. 


That is One Reason Why IT IS THE CHEAPEST 


Another reason is that you get more of it in a package. Day’s 
half-pint, pint, and suet jars contain full 10, 20, and 40 ounces (not 
8, 15, 32 ounces). The 6-Ib. and 12-lb. pails give most for the money. 
6b. pails, $1.00. FREE SAMPLE to amateur or professional, | 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 70 Hamilton St. ALBANY, NEW YORK 


: FOR RETOUCHING suy AGENTS WANTED 

= °@ AMERICAN To sell PHOTO-ERA and PHOTO-ERA 

DIXON'S Grarnire PENCILS MAGAZINE CLUBS. A liberal commission for 

Mention this Paper and Send 16c., Stamps, for Samples everycombination in our clubbing-offer catalog. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. PHOTO-ERA, Boston, Mass. 


3A GRAFLEX CAMERA 


A new CAMERA of the reflecting type, 
which takes regular 3A (3144x5%) Kodak | 
Film, is fitted with the Graflex Focal Plane 
Shutter, and has all the special features that 


bring the 
GRAFLEX 


nearest to camera perfection. The image is 
seen on the ground-glass right side up, 
full size of the picture, up to the instant of 
exposure. The Focal Plane shut- 
mean ter works at any speed from time 


Kel to 1/1000 of a second. Catalog at 


your dealers, or 


FOLMER & SCHWING 
DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Company 


ov ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ain — the Salon and the Royal —are ably re- 
viewed. Art photography in Germany and Aus- 
tria is a subject handled with sagacity and 
thoroughness by F. Matthies - Masuren, one 
of the foremost photographic authorities in Eu- 


rope. The French School could find no abler 
champion than Robert Demachy, who has pre- 
sented the subject with characteristic frankness 
and understanding. His views on the several 
recent photographic processes are caustic and 
telling, but true. The American pictorialists are 
somewhat slighted this time, that topic having 
been entrusted to Fayette J. Clute, who, nat- 
urally enough, bestows his attention solely upon 
the workers of the Pacific Coast. We have, our- 
selves, pointed out that the artistic trend of this 
country is westward; but in this geographical 
definition we included the Middle West. While 
Mr. Clute has treated his subject, ‘‘ Work in the 
Western States,’’ with commendable fairness 
and comprehension, it must be admitted that 
the Pacific Coast workers constitute but a small, 
though an important, section of the great Amer- 
ican school of photography. 

Thus the readers of the latest Photograms are 
deprived of an acquaintance with the really sig- 
nificant progress of workers in Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Saint Louis and other 
centers of the Middle West. This is a serious 
omission in the otherwise admirable volume. 
The Photo-Secession was slighted, to be sure, 
but then its ever-ready champion, Charles H. 
Caffin, may be relied upon to supply this de- 
ficiency through the popular magazines. To 
Sidney Carter has been assigned the task to re- 
view the pictorial work of Canada; to Edwin J. 
Welch, that of Australia; and to M. Mendez 
Leon, that of Spain. All of these writers appear 
to understand their subjects and certainly offer 
articles that are enjoyable as well as illuminating. 

The two hundred illustrations, from prints of 
familiar workers in both hemispheres, afford 
ample entertainment and instruction. They are 
a treat, in themselves, and well worth the small 
pecuniary investment. 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
1908. Edited by John A. Tennant. Ten- 
nant & Ward. American Agents, George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East Ninth St., New York 
City. Price, paper, 75 cents, postage 17 
cents; cloth, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

It is always with interest that we look forward 
to the appearance of the only American annual 
of photography, and our anticipation this year 
was particularly keen on account of the change 
of editorship. Mr. Tennant has succeeded in 
compiling a volume which covers practically the 
whole field of photography as commonly prac- 
tised, and contains good reading-matter for both 
amateur and professional. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and most of our foremost pic- 
torialists, particularly amateurs, are represented. 
By far the largest number of reproductions is 
from the work of R. Diihrkoop, of Berlin, Ger- 
many, who has contributed some of the unique 


compositions for which he is best known. The 
letter-press is without question the strongest 
feature of this year’s edition. Among other mer- 
itorious contributions we notice ‘‘Ozobrome,”’ 
by Thomas Manley; ‘“‘ Photographing Tarpon,”’ 
by Julian A. Dimock; ‘“‘ Press Photography,” by 
Catherine Weed Ward; ‘Tank Development,” 
by C. H. Claudy, and ‘The Possibilities of 
Kallitype,” by Eleanor W. Willard, in which 
this accomplished worker heartily endorses the 
formule of James Thomson, published in PHoTo- 
ERA. 


From the George H. Ellis Co., one of Boston’s 
best-known printing establishments, we have 
received a beautiful specimen of the printer and 
bookbinder’s art called “Typography and Press- 
work.” In this unique volume are specimen 
pages showing a large variety of commercial 
printing, which convincingly demonstrate the 
increased value and effectiveness of books and 
catalogs when given art treatment in the hands 
of workmen possessing taste and discrimina- 
tion. Particular attention has been given to half- 
tone and line work, refined by decoration and 
color. 


DEUTSCHER CAMERA ALMANACH (German 
Camera Almanac), 1908. Edited by Fritz 
Loescher. Publisher: Gustav Schmidt, Berlin, 
W. 10, Germany. Copious illustrations. Stiff 
covers, 4 marks; postage, 15 cents extra. 
This excellent German annual, edited by the 

accomplished photographer Fritz Loescher, has 

surpassed all his previous efforts, and is, this 
year, a distinct triumph from an artistic and 
literary view-point. All its fifty-seven illustra- 
tions are superb half-tone illustrations of wisely- 
chosen originals by Continental workers of high 
rank, and speak volumes—in one charming 
book — of the artistic discrimination and exec- 
utive ability of the editor — Herr Loescher. It 
is a positive treat to examine the rich and in- 
spiring pictorial embellishments so tastefully 
presented —a pleasure quite independent of 
the admirably-written text. To all ambitious 
workers and genuine lovers of the pictorial — 
regardless of a knowledge of German — this 
exemplary volume is most heartily recommended. 


WELLcomME’s “ Photographic Exposure-Record 
and Diary for 1908 ” is highly creditable to the 
good taste and enterprise of the publishers — 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., of London, also 
of 45 Lafayette St., New York. The book—the 
size and thickness of an ordinary diary — is 
brimful of up-to-date information, of a reliable 
character, relating to every important subject in 
the daily practice of photography. Space is pro- 
vided for recording data of 350 negative expo- 
sures and 65 positive exposures. The regular 
diary and memoranda pages are equal to ordi- 
nary needs, while the concluding feature, Well- 
come’s Exposure Calculator—a simple and 
trustworthy device — is, alone, worth the low 
price of the book; viz., 50 cents. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


IMPORTANT COMBINATION OF 
BUSINESS INTERESTS 


In response to several inquiries, recently re- 
ceived, regarding the reported consolidation of 
certain American and German optical interests, 
we are glad to supply the following facts. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, the 
Bausch & Lomb Saegmuller Company — both 
of Rochester, N. Y.— and the Carl Zeiss Opti- 
cal Works of Jena, Germany, have joined in- 
terests for the purpose of carrying to the high- 
est possible development the production of opti- 
cal, physical and engineering-instruments. 

The first-named firm’s products are favorably 
known the world over. Besides manufacturing 
high-class photographic lenses and shutters — 
through which industry the house is best known 
to the photographers of this country — the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company produces 
condensing-lenses, eye-glasses, field-glasses, mi- 
croscopes and kindred optical apparatus, also 
naval searchlights. 

The Bausch, Lomb Saegmuller Co. is the suc- 
cessor of George N. Saegmuller, doing business 
under the firm name of Fauth & Co., at Wash- 
ington, D. C., since 1874. This company’s as- 
tronomical, engineering and surveying-instru- 
ments possess the highest degree of accuracy 
and excellence, and are in use all over the world. 
The firm has won special distinction through its 
telescopic sights used on American battleships. 
These sights were developed by G. N. Saegmul- 
ler at the suggestion of Captain, later, Admiral 
Sampson, and their use has enabled American 
gunners to attain a remarkable degree of marks- 
manship. 

The name of Carl Zeiss is at once identified 
with the highest types of photographic lenses, 
including the anastigmat, of which this firm is 
the originator; microscopes; prism binoculars; 
instruments for scientific research; range-finders; 
signalling-apparatus, etc. The flagship Connec- 
ticut, which sailed with the Pacific fleet, carried 
at its mast-head one of the new Zeiss signalling- 
mirrors. While, as a result of this association, 
the two American companies have no further 
separate existence, the Carl Zeiss Works main- 
tain their entity at Jena. It is the intention, 
ultimately, to manufacture and to market in the 
United States, and its possessions, the prod- 
ucts of the German firm. The association be- 
stows upon the principals composing it the com- 
bined advantages of all. The scientific staff, 
data, formule, inventions of Carl Zeiss; the su- 
perb business organization of the scientific staff- 
experience and skill of the Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., and the inventions, knowledge and 
ingenuity of Geo. N. Saegmuller are to be united 
solely for the purpose of combining the best 


thoughts and labors of each, in the. scientific 
fields, and to make them available to a far 
greater degree than has ever before been pos- 
sible. 

When the best and thorough scientific Ger- 
man skill is combined with the progressive, en- 
lightened American manufacturing-methods, 
the results are bound to approach ideal perfec- 
tion. The combined American firms will be 
known as The Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


A RELIABLE PHOTO-FINISHER 


Or the hundreds of concerns in New York 
City who make a business of developing films 
for amateur photographers, particularly tourists, 
only a few are reliable. PHotTo-ErA has warned 
the public, time and time again, against this class 
of imposters, who are making money at the ex- 
pense of the innocent kodaker. Among the 
firms reported to be giving the public honest and 
capable service (a square deal) is E. B. Fox, 
the old-established photo-stock house, 3oth 
Street and Broadway. He claims to employ only 
expert operators, who develop and print films 
in the very best manner. He deserves a call 
from tourists starting for Europe by and by, 
and another after their return home with exposed 
films. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SAMPLE TABLET 


Every photographer uses mounts and mount- 
ing-paper. A full line of these necessities may 
be had in the form of a delightfully-convenient 
tablet, showing a pleasing variety of colors and 
weights, including an assortment of desirable 
tissues. Sent free to every practitioner of recog- 
nized standing, by the O. H. Peck Co., 112-116 
So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


WE beg to announce that PHoTO-ERA has 
disposed of its stock of the popular monographs, 
The Practical Photographer, 13,coo books, to 
Messrs. Burke & James, 118 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, to whom all future orders 
should be sent. 


A SPONTANEOUS TESTIMONIAL 


In acknowledging the receipt of a Williams, 
Brown & Earle Pure White Light equipment, 
which was awarded him by the publisher of 
PuHoTo-ERA as the prize in its recent special 
Portrait Contest for Professionals, Mr. Paul 
Fournier, the well-known Philadelphia photog- 
rapher, writes: ‘‘The Williams, Brown & Earle 
lamp has arrived, and I find that I can work it 
with perfect ease. I like it very much, and would 
never think of parting with it.”’ 
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FLASH FAILURES. 


Under this heading one of the foreign 
photographic journals gives a number 
of the common faults in this interesting 
branch of photography, and their 
cause as follows : 

1. Thelighting is hard, the shadows 
lack detail and the high-lights are over- 
exposed, 

The Cause: The flashlight is too 
concentrated, and too near the sitter. 

The Remedy: Use Eastman Flash 
Sheets, as they afford a soft diffused 
light, and may be pinned to a card and 
placed at any distance from the sub- 
ject quickly and conveniently. 

2. The eyes ofthe sitter are closed 
and (he or she) appears asleep. 

The Cause: The flash has been too 
sudden, and the eyes have been in- 
stinctively shut at the moment of 
exposure. 

The Remedy: Do not turn down 
the lights in the room. Use Eastman 
Flash Sheets, as their soft light and 
comparatively slow burning (about 
two seconds) do not distress the 
eyes. 

3. The portrait or subject appears 
misty and foggy. 

The Cause: The light from the 
flash has impinged on the lens and 
fogged the plate. 

4. The portrait appears flat and 
lifeless, 

The Cause: The lighting has been 
too much in front and probably too 
low, 

The Remedy: For both faults (Nos. 
3and 4) Eastman’s Flash Sheets again 
afford the remedy. They are small 
and easily handled so they may be 
placed in any position and being of 
uniform size and illuminating power, 
but little experience is necessary to de- 
termine the exact spread of the light. 

5. The flash refuses to ignite, but 
splutters. 

The Cause: The powder is damp. 

The Remedy. Use Eastman Flash 
Sheets, as they are packed in heavy 


envelopes and further protected by 
being wrapped in damp-proof paper. 

6. The Flash lamp explodes. 

The Cause: A flash powder mix- 
ture has been used in the lamp. 

The Remedy: The safest and sur- 
est self burning flash preparation ever 
made is Eastman’s Flash Sheets. 

For all purposes not demanding the 
illumination of a great area Eastman’s 
Flash Sheets are ideal, as they are uni- 
form in illuminating value, and are 
simple to handle. 

Flashlight photography with the 
Kodak and Eastman’s Flash Sheets is 
one of the most delightful of all the 
branches of amateur picture making, 
and doubly so if you possess a copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘ Amateur Portraiture by 
Flashlight”’, which is yours for the 
asking. 


MOUNTING ON THIN 
LEAVES. 


It is true that in making up an 
album of prints, the amateur usually 
makes all his prints on one kind of 
paper, say Velox, but, sometimes, in 
a miscellaneous collection, prints on 
other papers will be included. When 
it comes to mounting these prints, 
with any of the ordinary mountants, 
his troubles begin: Different papers 
have a different ‘‘ pull’’, that is they 
expand more or less when the mount- 
ant is applied, and in drying, contract 
with a tantilizing irregularity, and 
even if only tipped at the corners or 
mounted along the top only, will 
cause the album leaf to pucker and 
buckle in any thing but a pleasing 
manner. The solution of this prob- 
lem is to employ some mountant that 
will neither contract or expand the 
prints, then there will be no ‘‘ pull’’, 
and the prints may be mounted solid 
with the assurance that the mount, 
even a very thin one, will remain per- 
fectly flat. Kodak Dry Mounting 
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Tissue solves this problem easily and 
perfectly. 

The tissue is simply a very thin 
sheet coated on both sides with a most 
tenacious adhesive, water proof, so 
that heat must be employed to make 
it stick. All you have to do, to 
mount with the tissue, is to tack a 
sheet of the tissue to the back of the 
mount with the point of a hot flatiron, 
then place the print in proper position 
on the mount or album leaf and press 
for a moment with the hot iron— 
that’s all. 

Your print is mounted solid, flat 
and without curl or buckle—and you 
could soak it in water for days and it 
wouldn’t budge. If you want to 
remove it, another hot flat iron is the 
only thing that will do the trick. 

Kodak Dry Mounting Tissue does 
the work perfectly and quickly, and 
is the Kodak—the only way of mount- 
ing—with the bother left out. 

Ask your dealer, 


SERIOUS WORK. 


It is not such a far cry back to the 
time when the amateur desiring to enter 
into the pictorialist field, deemed it in- 
cumbent upon himself to purchase the 
largest and heaviest outfit his purse 
would stand—whether his physical 
make-up would stand it or not was an 
afterthought—Sometimes, however, 
circumstances prevented the carrying 
of the large outfit, and thus, frequently, 
splendid opportunities for picture mak- 
ing were lost. Here was a problem, 
what could take the place of the splen- 
didly appointed, though bulky outfit ? 

The only thing that seemed to com- 
pletely fill the bill was the dainty little 
Pocket Kodak—but it was so small, 
and convenient, and simple—and— 
Oh, well ! what was the use consider- 
ing it, it was too easy to do really ser- 
ious work with: Still, the subject fas- 
cinated him, further examination dem- 
onstrated that every feature of the 


Pocket Kodak was perfect, the lenses 
were excellent, shutter ditto, focusing 
scale accurate and findercorrect. Must 
have a weak spot somewhere—how 
about the film, surely this feature was 
also too convenient to make really first 
class pictures with. 

Again disappointment, he found that 
the film possessed the speed and lati- 
tude of the fastest plates, was ortho- 
chromatic, and from its very nature, 
non-halation, likewise it was exceed- 
ingly uniform and of excellent keeping 
quality. He also found that it was 
made under the most perfect conditions 
possible, and by men of many years 
experience, who also had access to the 
formulz of the best plate makers in 
the world. 

The only argument against the little 
Pocket Kodak for serious work was, 
that it didn’t Zook serious; when it 
came to taking first class pictures it 
delivered the goods. This has been 
the experience of hundreds of our 
best workers, who, emancipated from 
the drudgery of a heavy outfit, find 
ample time for, and pleasure in pocket 
picture making. 

Mr. Frederick I. Monsen, whose 
wonderful pictures of the Indians of the 
South-west, have excited universal 
admiration, uses a No. 3 Folding Pock- 
et Kodak, exclusively in his work, in 
fact, Mr. Monsen states that many of 
his most remarkable pictures could not 
have been obtained with any instru- 
ment other than the Pocket Kodak. 

The following letter from a well 
known Salon exhibitor voices the 
ever growing sentiment in favor of the 
Pocket Kodak for serious work. 

November 26, 1907. 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

It may interest you to know that five 
of the six prints accepted from me by 
the Final Jury of the Fourth American 
Salon were made with No. 3 Folding 
Pocket Kodak, regular equipment, on 
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Eastman N. C. Film, developed in a 
tank and enlarged on Royaland Platino 
bromide. This appears to me to be 
a strong argument against the state- 
ment so frequently made that ‘‘ the 
Kodak is not for serious work’’, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. F. Zierath. 
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NOT THE SAME. 


Under no circumstances do we put 
up goods of our manufacture under a 
label other than our own. When a 
merchant tries to sell you something 
under another label with the claim that 
it is ‘‘ the same as Eastman’s’’, he has 
either been deceived or is trying to 
deceive you. 

We do not put up chemicals for 
dealers with the dealer’s name on them 
instead of our own. This is done by 
some manufacturers of powders and 
solutions, the special label and the 
special discount evidently being the 
inducement for the sale of the ‘‘just 
the same as’”’ or the ‘‘just as good 
as’’ goods. 

Too much stress cannot be put upon 
the importance of pure chemicals for 
photographic use. The man whose 
sole photographic business is putting 
up and selling chemicals for such use 
has no responsibility beyond his busi- 
ness in the chemicals. When things go 


wrong he lays the trouble to the plate 
or film or paper. 

Our chemical business so far as 
dollars and cents go is of small impor- 
tance compared with the goods with 
which the chemicals are used. Our 
chemical business so far as its bearing 
upon the general results with our 
sensitized goods is concerned is of the 
utmost importance. We cannot afford 
to put out cheap and inferior chemicals. 
The greatest care is taken therefore in 
testing, combining, preparing. And 
in every case the Eastman chemicals 
bear the name of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. Don’t buy or use the chemicals 
that are put up with John Doe’s name 
on them with the idea that they are 
‘*just the same’’, They are not, and 
moreover they will not give the same 
results, 


Gells all about it 


“The 
Modern Way 
in 


Picture 
Making” 


The most practical and 
common-sense book ever 
published for the ama-— 
teur. Nearly two hundred 
pages, beautifully illus- 
trated. Cloth bound. 


PRICE, $1.00 


All Dealers 
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Figure 1. Figure 2. 


Figure 1. Shows the great spread of light with the Eastman Spreader Flash 
Cartridge. 

Figure 2. Shows the illumination afforded by the same amount of the same flash 
powder ignited in the ordinary manner. 


EASTMAN SPREADER 
FLASH CARTRIDGES | 


afford the greatest illumination with the smallest 
amount of powder. 


Especially convenient when used with the Eastman 
Spreader Flash Cartridge Pistol. 


EASTMAN’S SPREADER FLASH CARTRIDGES. 


No. 1 per package, % doz., - - - - - $ .60 
Ditto No. 2, - - - - .40 
Eastman’s Spreader Flash Cartridge Pistol, - - - . .50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Amateur Portraiture by Flashlight 
sent on request. Rochester, N. Y. 
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